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THE CHALLENGE OF THE FRON'TIER' 


By Dr. ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY 


PERMANENT EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, NEW YORK CITY 


More than forty years ago the Census 
Bureau of the United States announced 
he fact that the frontier was ended. The 
frontier, terminated by this edict, was the 
frontier of free government lands, of ex- 
panding railroad construction, of staked 
laims and golden dreams. It was, how- 
ever, but the last of a series of challenges 
to sturdy yeomen. It, as its predecessors, 
had drawn into its westward current many 
men and women, restless, discontented, am- 
bitious, vaguely optimistic and youthfully 
buoyant. The same government at Wash- 
ington to-day (and be it noted the govern- 
ment of the United States is one of the few 
really ancient governments now in exis- 
tence) is urging some of the disillusioned 
westerners, and some who refuse to be dis- 
illusioned, to vacate their arid lands and 
move back—or forth—to more propitious 
habitats. 

But it was not ‘‘a fact’’ that the frontier 
was ended in 1890. Within the interven- 
ing forty years frontiers have sprung up, 
in numbers, like the armed men from the 
dragon’s teeth of Cadmus. Increasingly, 
men and women have exhibited pioneer 
States of mind, as they have fared forth to 
challenges to heroic adventure. 
And they have not ceased to dream the 


accept 


1 Delivered at the installation of William Orville 
Mendenhall as president of Whittier College, Cali- 
fornia, on September 21, 1934. 


American dream. 
ing world, college administrators in a pecu- 


In a rapidly contract- 


liar sense still have the feeling of vast open 
spaces. Like nature, they have abhorred 
these vacuums and in the midst of their 
Hereulean labors have had in some mea- 
sure the experience of pushing ahead the 
van, if not of civilization, toward which 
hopeful ones aspire, at least of such culture 
as Wwe possess. 

Along with other forward-looking eiti- 
zens of the republic, they have transcended 
national frontiers—all, in mind and spirit; 
fact ventured into 
oceanic, climatie, stratospherie, 
bathyspherie, interelectronic, internebular 
areas of truth seeking and finding. Neither 
heights nor depths nor any other creature 
can baffle the true pioneer. Every new col- 
lege administrator consciously stands in 
awe, like Immanuel Kant, at the starry 
heavens above him and the moral law 
within him. 

The Intellectual Frontier, within the 
four decades, has challenged in cumulative 
fashion the energies of many college men. 
Such watchwords of this movement as inde- 
pendent study, study for honors, compre- 
hensive examinations, are but signs mark- 
ing a certain degree of progress. Phi Beta 
Kappa, harking back to Emerson, has 
launched its magazine, The American 
Scholar, and is taking steps to designate its 


and have 





some, in 
aerial, 





future members by means of those more 
refined and trustworthy processes of selee- 
tion which are in general use among pro- 
gressive educators. 

Within the undergraduate colleges this 
movement is at one and the same time away 
from high intellectual specialization and in 
direction of achieving a synthesis of 


At the hands of some 


the 
fundamental values. 
college pioneers it has become a doctrine of 
In ex- 


there is 


aristocratic intellectualism. less 


treme manifestation, increasing 
respect both among teachers and students 
The ‘‘bad 


of the conservation and increase of 


for intellectual achievement. 
lands’’ 
knowledge, at times rather lightly aban- 
doned because of their supposed aridity, 
have been fertilized and vivified through 
the discovery within the student conscious- 
ness of deeply hidden springs. We have 
scarcely arrived at the status of the French 
intellectual, but there is a marked serious- 
ness of purpose within the area of this 
ever-expanding frontier. 

The Frontier of Appreciation is a rela- 
tively At 
last we are beginning to study the arts in 


To be sure, faeul- 


new discovery by the colleges. 


eolleges of liberal arts. 
ties are rightly conservative as the arts in- 
eluding musie claim a place in the college 
The conservatism is 
the 
amples of art and music that have too fre- 


cited 


programs of study. 
justified in the light of horrible ex- 


quently been for academic recog- 
nition. 

In this area of pioneering the secondary 
schools often surpass the colleges in the 
quality of their achievement. Many stu- 
dents lose in college the ground they have 
rained in high school. College art and 
music have been their own worst enemies. 
They have made their academic conquests 
doubly difficult. 

But some kind of appreciation and per- 
formance is as inevitable as human devel- 
opment itself. They are appetites inherent 
The occupancy 


in the human constitution. 
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of this frontier has made rather striking 


progress in recent years in architecture. 
landseape gardening, dramatics, household 
art, folk art and musie. 
ful college programs in musi¢ are those 
that offer to the publie the highest grade 
The mediocre and bad are 


The most success. 


of performance. 
In some sectio 


losing their popularity. 1s 
it is claimed college music has gone hich- 
brow. As a passing word, it may be re- 
eorded that the greatest and most enduring 
achievement on the Broadway boards dur- 
ing the last season was written by a former 
faculty member of Whittier College. In- 
deed, at the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge just closed, that great 
English critic Wilkinson asserted ‘‘ Amer- 
ica is leading in the writing and producing 
of plays. The hope of the modern drama is 
in America.”’ 

Great foundations are contributing fac- 
tors in these pioneer efforts to encourage 
the various types of artistic appreciation 
The Association of American Colleges in its 
forth the best 


aspirations of our greatest architects. The 


studies and books has set 


forthcoming report on music in the colleges 
will reach a high-water mark in measures 
of quality in musical appreciation and per 
formance. 

The arts have a remarkable history and a 
vast literature. There is adequate subject- 
matter here for scholarship and research. 
We find in them a universal language. We 
civilization as we learn to 
There are those high 


toward 
adore beauty. 
the counselors in art who find in it a con- 
They 


move 
among 


summation of the highest synthesis. 
superimpose the musical scale upon the 
elevation of the Acropolis and demonstrate 
a most striking identity. They assure us 
that Plato and Pythagoras discovered the 
unity of architecture and music through 
the medium of mathematics. Shall mathe- 
maties assume over-lordship here, also, as 
she has with the help of her hand-maid, 


physics, among the sciences? In any event, 
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architecture is more than frozen music; it 
is musie alive and vibrant to those who 
The 


same harmonies appeal to the eye of man 


have eyes to see and ears to hear. 


and to the ear of man and to the soul of 
man, because God man that way. 
The colleges may help to make explicit 
and understandable this ultimate synthesis. 

The Frontier of the One and the Many. 
Perhaps we do not eall it that now. Our 


made 


language is less euphonious. 
turbed about the conflict between rugged 
and integrated and regi- 

But it is the same old 


individualism 
mented masses. 


problem of human relationships. Shall the 


frontier be occupied happily through the 
prohibition of plenty, through the cheapen- 
ing of money, through the abandonment of 
the profit motive, through the substitution 
of coercion for freedom, through a return 
to paternalism, through the increase of 
armaments as we seek national isolation? 
Will the debt to end debts which now 
hovers as a black cloud above us and about 
us have more success than did the war to 
end wars? Does peace and security, do- 
mestie and foreign, come this way? 

But all the armed men in this frontier 
can not be summoned to the present scene. 
Manifestly the function of the colleges is to 
maintain among their sons and daughters 
a sense of perspective and balance, to de- 
velop an appreciation of values and to con- 
serve those values as a precious heritage of 
the race. Through discrimination and 
critical and fearless interpretation, through 
an enlarged vision of the wholeness of life, 
we may pass beyond our period of chaos, 
and move on to a more rewarding adjust- 
ment of the one and the many. Without 
the abandonment of liberty new methods of 
cooperation may lead us to social control. 

At this moment, when history is becom- 
ing ‘‘the descriptive study of how human 
behavior patterns change from one genera- 
tion to another,’’ and therefore is becoming 
‘the central nervous system, the mecha- 
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nism by which man coordinates his think- 
ing and doing,’’ helpful lessons may be 
gained from science, which, far in the lead, 
is emancipating itself from mechanism and, 
impressed with its own social implications, 
is recognizing the help of common sense, 
intuition, revelation, mysticism, religion, if 
the depths of truth are to be penetrated in 
a rewarding fashion. A distinguished por- 
trait artist, highly gifted with insight and 


‘ 


sanity, remarked the other day, ‘‘chaos 
always precedes the greatest constructive 
work.’’ 

That this frontier has an amazing appeal 
to high-spirited collegians is reflected in 
the decisive trend, through current systems 
of elections, to the offerings of the class- 
room in the social sciences, an enrolment 
that promises this year to be larger than at 
any time in history. But it transcends the 
opportunities of the eurricula and leads 
students into manifold clubs and societies 
dedicated to economic, sociological and 
political discussion and performance. 

That section of the field which may be 
ealled the frontier of social work, because 
it seeks the prevention of social calamities, 
the rehabilitation of individual victims and 
the care of those who are in distress, is of 
especial interest to the students of the 
group of which Whittier is a conspicuous 
What hordes of student volun- 
teers are enrolling for 
within the coal fields of West Virginia and 
the general area of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, under the guidance of such or- 
ganizations as the American Friends Ser- 


example. 


vacation service 


vice Committee! From a number of the 
leading colleges for women throughout the 
country the largest proportion of the stu- 
dents, upon graduation, enter this chal- 
field like 


this new vocational pattern is at- 


lenging of social work. In 
fashion, 
tracting the interest of many college men. 
It is a vivid and practical manifestation 
of their yearning for social justice. 


A Series of Expanding Frontiers. This 








®HO 


pioneering industry is quite in line with 
the theory and practise of the members of 
the Society of Friends. George Fox was a 
pioneer into the realm of the spirit of man 
and so have been all his conspicuous dis- 
the 


section of 


ciples. If we confine our view to 
United that 


Quakerism devoted to education, we shall 


States and to 
discover a series of expanding frontiers. 
Shortly before the proclamation of the 
Census Bureau, to which reference has 
been made, Johns Hopkins, a Baltimore 
l’riend, established a hospital and a park in 
his home city and conceived the idea of 
establishing a college which he endowed so 
generously with money and with freedom 
to develop that Gilman created the pioneer 
With 


an entirely different conception of the func- 


graduate university of our country. 


tion of a university, another Friend, Ezra 
Cornell, had promoted and secured the es- 
the Ithaca, 


which bears his name, welcoming to the 


tablishment of institution at 
offerings any subject with which the human 
mind might seriously be concerned. It was 
a striking case of the democratization of 
higher education. State 
practise now approximate this type. In the 
same spirit, a group of Philadelphia Quak- 
ers established Bryn Mawr College and 
opened up to the women of America oppor- 
tunities not only for a thorough but for an 
advanced education. These institutions 
and others under Friendly influence not 
now named, while representing educational 


universities in 


pioneering, do not so perfectly illustrate 
the Quaker college pattern. 

Something like a quarter of a century 
ago, Earlham officially recognized the col- 
lege as a social institution and among the 
first of a large and constantly enlarging 
group of colleges constructed a program of 
studies upon the foundation of student in- 
terests and capacities, with such flexibility 
as to guarantee a partial realization of 
these interests and eapacities without de- 
the development which 


stroying sound 
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comes through continuity and unity of 
study; somewhat later Swarthmore dis- 
criminated sharply between the pass stu- 
dent and the honor student and developed 
a unique honors system which has been a 
source of inspiration everywhere; Haver- 
ford demonstrated her leadership among 
all American colleges which have submit- 
ted themselves to modern testing methods 
for the determination of student growth 
during the four years of the college course. 
We find Guilford blazing new paths in the 
South in phases of curriculum construc- 
tion, and Friends University developing a 
remarkably rich intramural life which has 
penetrated helpfully into the heart of the 
social and civie activities of the city and 
the larger community. 

Whittier’s elaboration of a series of co- 
ordinations of subject-matter with funda- 
mental life situations has attracted the 
commendation of educational specialists 
across the continent. There is 
more needed in our time than a successful 
economies, 


nothing 
plan for such _ psychologieal, 
social and religious organization of the 
individual and of the family in terms 0 
experience and knowledge. 

I suppose when one is in California he 
should do as Californians do. Speaking of 
epics, therefore, Quaker educators have 
also written an epic during the years. 

The Frontier of Moral Control. As a 
constant note running through this Quaker 
educational epic, there has been a deep 
moral concern. Whatever the type of 
pioneering effort, this concern has played 
a continuous accompaniment to the event. 
Quaker educators are always desperately 
in earnest. 

Perhaps the frontier of moral control is 
the most difficult of all. Sir James Jeans 
in his vigorous reply to those critics who 
have blamed science for war and unem- 
ployment argues that the greatest danger 
to civilization lies in man’s lack of moral 


control. ‘‘Scientific knowledge,’’ he as- 
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serts, ‘‘is transmitted from one generation 
to another, while acquired characteristies 
are not. Thus, in respect to knowledge, 
each generation stands on the shoulders of 
its predecessor, but in respect to human 
nature both stand on the same ground. 
[hese are hard facts, which we can not 
help or alter and which—we may as well 
admit it—may wreck civilization.’’ 

Admitting the significance of heredity 
and environment and the influence of the 
moral earnestness of the teacher, it still 
remains that character is built up from 
scratch. There is always a new beginning 
with individual and group. 
Perhaps moral control will, in the nature 
of the ease, always be behind scientific 
knowledge. 

But this college has one advantage. She 
hath inherited a more excellent name. It 
is a smart saying that we outlive our poets, 
Of course we do not 
outlive them; we only forget them. The 
poetie talent of Whittier, the Patron Saint, 
was obscured at times by the intensity of 
his convictions and the tumultuousness of 
the struggle in which he was engaged. He 
did not have time to dot each ‘‘i’’ and cross 
each ‘‘t,’’ while urging his fellow citizens 
to strike off the shackles of slavery. Not 
only was he a saint; he was a mystie and 
a politician. He served two terms in the 
legislature of Massachusetts, he missed 
Congress only because of the frailty of his 
health and because he refused to be muz- 
zled. He was a trusted counselor to what 
we to-day would eall the political bosses 
and he was a presidential elector in each of 
the Lincoln campaigns. <A college that 
stands for freedom from modern forms of 
slavery—for freedom of speech and press 
and ballot—for freedom to think, to work, 
to worship, to serve, may well seek 
guidance from the Quaker poet and re- 
former—the fighter not only for the man 
in shackles, but for the common laborer— 
the forgotten man—and for him who 
would lift up society, the state, the church. 


each each 


seers and prophets. 
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Would our earnest college student have 
a goal of personal attainment? 
The Word, which the reason of Plato discerned; 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned; 


The soul of the world which the Stoic but guessed, 
In the Light Universal the Quaker confessed. 


Do we seek to worship according to the 
Whether 
Episcopal or 


dictates of our conscience? 
Methodist or 


Reformed we cry: 


Mormon or 


Dear Lord and Father of Mankind 


Forgive our feverish ways. 


Is interracial tolerance a vital need of 
the times? 
For a sense of the Goodness revealed everywhere, 
As sunshine impartial, and free as the air; 


For a trust in humanity, Heathen or Jew, 


And a hope for all darkness the Light shineth 


through. 


Does the modern student rebel against 
sectarianism ? 
One holy name bearing, no longer they need 
Credentials of party, and pass-words of creed: 
The new song they sing hath a threefold accord, 


And they own one baptism, one faith and one 


Lord! 


Is it the problem of war and peace that 
disturbs the minds of this generation? 


No honors of war to our worthies belong. 


And in ‘‘ Yorktown,”’ 
Let Freedom, in whatever clime 
She waits with sleepless eye her time, 
Shouting from cave and mountain wood 
Make glad her desert solitude, 
While they who hunt her quail with fear; 
The New World’s chain lies broken here! 


On this great day in the history of 
Whittier College, I do not sing with Vergil 
of arms and the man—I sing of the college 
and the man. 

If the college has been dedicated to truth 
and freedom, the man—William Orville 
Mendenhall—has been brought forth for 
service. He is a mathematical wizard and 
therefore an integrator and coordinator; 
he is weleomed to the high councils of the 








HP? 


denominational and interdenominational 


societies, local, national and international; 
he is a seasoned college administrator and 
executive; he is an inspirer and leader of 
youth with rare penetration and insight; 
friend, sincere 


he is a loyal and trusted 


and unselfish; he is a Christian gentleman. 


May not this man, as Tennyson’s 
Uly sses, issue the eall? 
Come, my friends, 
118 not t¢ late to seek a newer world. 
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Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds. 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 


Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven: that which we are, w 
are: 

One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 


To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield. 


NO MORE LARGE GIFTS? 


By ARNAUD C. MARTS 


NEW YOR 


“THERE will be no more large gifts to educa- 
tion and philanthropy in the years ahead of us.” 
This propheey has wide currency at the moment 
and its constant reiteration by many educational 
and religious and philanthropic leaders is hav- 
ing a noticeable effect upon the hopes and plans 
of our colleges, hospitals, churches and humani- 
tarian institutions. 

A propheey which affeets the further develop- 
ment of these institutions merits careful analy- 
sis, for such institutions comprise a very impor- 
tant section of American life, more important, I 
believe, than is generally recognized. Our phil- 
anthropie enterprise, that is, our agencies and 
institutions which are supported by voluntary 
It ineludes, for in- 
Christian 


gifts, is a vast undertaking. 
stanee, 210,000 churches. In many 
nations the churehes are supported in whole or 
in part by taxation, but in America they are 
supported entirely by the voluntary gifts of peo- 
ple who wish to support them. If these churches 
were set side by side, they would occupy a con- 
inuous strip from New York to Los Angeles, a 
“Bible Belt” which would be worthy of even Mr. 
Mencken’s attention. 

Of our 907 colleges and universities, 526 are 
supported by voluntary gifts and private foun- 
dations. Students and teachers at these colleges 
supported by private philanthropy are equal in 
number to the entire population of the city of 
Washington, D. C. 
2,738 are supported by private philanthropy 


and the 300,000 beds in these hospitals would 


Among our 7,000 hospitals, 


K CITY 


hold all the people of the city of Louisville, Ky. 
The Boy Scout Movement is another type of 
y voluntary gifts. 


agency supported entirely b 
There are over 700,000 boys enrolled in this 
great movement at the present time, and over 
5,000,000 have been enrolled since its inception. 
There are over 300,000 girls enrolled in the Girl 
Scouts, also carried forward by voluntary gifts. 

There are 535 of our libraries that are sup- 
ported by philanthropy. We have 1,000 Y. W. 
C. A.’s and 1,100 Y. M. C, A.’s, all supported by 
voluntary gifts. We have a thousand or more 
settlement houses, tens of thousands of local wel- 
fare, charity and humanitarian agencies. We 
have the Red Cross Society, anti-tuberculosis, 
anti-cancer, anti-leprosy societies and scores of 
other health organizations, with many local 
branches, all supported by private giving. We 
have local, state, national and international so- 
cieties devoted to widely divergent humanitarian 
and cultural purposes from the prevention of 
vivisection of a stray puppy to the advocacy ot 
the League of Nations, all of which depend upon 
voluntary gifts for their maintenance. 

During the 1920’s we gave away over two bil- 
lion dollars per year to these philanthropic 
agencies, and even in the depressed 1930’s we 
are still giving to them, voluntarily, at least a 
billion dollars per year. Millions of our best 
citizens experience their greatest satisfaction of 
patriotic and social expression as trustees, di- 
rectors, committeemen and volunteer workers in 


these philanthropic undertakings. The degree 
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of one’s interest in these institutions may well be 
regarded as the measure of the cultural ealiber 


{ the average American. Gloomy or unwar- 
anted prophecies about the financial future of 
philanthropy are, therefore, treading on prem- 
ses Which are sacred to the very best instincts 
nd expressions of American life, and should be 
appraised with great care. I, for one, believe 
the propheey referred to should not be accepted 
n its face value without strict questioning and 
| propose to question it, briefly but pointedly, 
1 six counts. 

First, we are in no proper state of mind to 
After five years of 


prophesy about the future. 
depression-shock, the only future in which we 
can believe is a gloomy one. The only prophets 
whom we consent to honor to-day are the 
vrophets of pessimism. This particular proph- 
ecy seems to me to reflect our general pessimism 
of the moment rather than any prescient under- 
standing of the future. 

Second, the prophecy seems too sweeping. 
We have been misled recently by other sweeping 
prophecies uttered in a national mood of pessi- 
“We are in a new era, 


mism or exaltation. 


wealth is unlimited”—1928. “Prices of stocks 
will never go down”—1929. “Prosperity is just 
the corner’—1930. “Our industrial 
machine is hopelessly smashed—technoeracy is 


around 
our only way out”—1931. “Prices can never go 
up again”—1932. One who trusted these proph- 
ecies is cautious in accepting another prophecy 
that is as sweeping and radical in its terms. 
Third, we have no certain knowledge yet of 
how far the New Deal will go in changing tra- 
ditional Ameriean life. The prophecy we are 
considering is based, of course, on the expecta- 
tion that the New Deal will make great fortunes 
impossible in the future through the withdrawal 
of special privileges and through heavy taxation. 
While this is undoubtedly the trend of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies, it is too early to know how 
far the program is intended to go or how far it 
will be permitted to go in that direction. It 
may be fairly doubted that the New Deal will 
bring about such a sharp curtailment of indi- 
vidual wealth takes for 
granted. We read of a resident of Chicago who 
has filed a tax return on an income of $4,000,000 
in 1933; we read of a young man conferring 
million dollar gifts on his bride in 1934; we 


as this prediction 
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know of corporations still willing to pay enor- 
mous salaries to men competent to manage their 
complicated affairs; and we observe many other 
evidences that great wealth has not been legis- 
laied summarily out of existence. Unless the 
New Deal should be replaced by a system of 
government far more radical it is quite probable 
that Americans of unusual business and inven- 
tive genius will continue to be permitted to ac- 
cumulate and hold great fortunes. 

Fourth, we have not given so lavishly to our 
cultural and philanthropic institutions in the 
past that the curtailment of riches need force 
the curtailment of giving. The implication in 
the prophecy is that we have been giving such a 
large proportion of our income that decreased 
incomes will necessarily cut into our giving abil- 
ity. The facts are to the contrary. Mr. Robert 
R. Doane, author of the valuable book published 
recently by Harper Brothers, “The Measure of 
Wealth,” forth the 
which we did actually give to our philanthropie 


American sets amounts 
enterprises in 1929, a year of great incomes. 
Approximately a million people paid income 
taxes to the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
year on incomes of $5,000 or more. They re- 
ported an aggregate income of $20,050,000,000. 
They were permitted to make certain deductions 
on their tax returns for their gifts to philan- 
thropy up to 15 per cent. of their income. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Doane, they listed such deductible 
gifts at only $380,000,000, or 1.9 per cent. of 
their income. After spending all they could, or 
were obliged to spend, for clothes, food, rent, 
recreation, travel, taxation, ete., they were able 
to put back 36 per cent. of their income in sav- 
ings and new investments. This 
course, that though many people were giving 
most generously to the philanthropic institutions 


means, of 


of the nation, still more persons who were amply 
able to give were giving little or nothing. 

Fifth, I question the validity of this prophecy 
on the grounds of the development of a new 
social consciousness which may more than coun- 
terbalance the decreased incomes. The reason so 
many of the million persons referred to in the 
preceding paragraph gave nothing to the na- 
tion’s cultural causes in 1929 was beeause they 
had no interest in such The formula 
for large giving is not simply a large bank ac- 


7auses. 


count. It is a large bank account plus a sense 
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of social responsibility. For my part, 1 would 
rather take my chances of obtaining a gift of 
$1,000,000 for a humanitarian purpose from a 
man worth $2,000,000 who has a social sensitive- 
ness than from a man worth $50,000,000 who 
is a social illiterate. 

There are evidences all about us of a decided 
growth in this sense of social responsibility. 
themselves: “What is wealth 
Will I be permitted 
Could I get greater happiness by 


Men are asking 
Why do I have it? 
to keep it? 


using it for humanity than in holding it for my- 


for? 


self? Do I not owe some of it to society?” The 
whole nation is going these days to a school of 
social consciousness, the attendance at which is 
compulsory. New social ideas are penetrating 


unaccustomed hearts. Is it not quite possible 
hat this new social sensitiveness may more than 
compensate in the matter of giving for any 
actual decrease in wealth? 


Finally, I 


everyday events refuse to conform to it. 


question the prediction because 
The 
very distinguished president of one of our great- 
est universities laid down this prophecy a year 
ago: 

In the history of the University we have ar- 
rived at the end of an era during which most 
generous and great gifts were received from many 
different and en- 
richment of the work of the University. ... The 


great fortunes and the large accumulations which 


individuals for the endowment 


made these benefactions possible are either dis- 
sipated or destroyed. . . . Should these great for- 
tunes be renewed, either in whole or in part, an 
extravagant government stands ready to take a 
great proportion of their annual income in taxa- 
tion... .. A steady flow of gifts from the alumni, 
moderate in amount but large in number, must be 
one of the University’s chief sources of dependence 
for its continued usefulness in the years that lie 
just ahead of us. 

Six months later the gifts to the university in 
the interim were made public. They totalled 
$655,499, rather a neat little sum for six months 


of a year as depressed as 1933. Had this come 


in the “steady flow from the alumni, moderate 
in amount but large in number”? On the con- 
trary. $400,000 had come from one generous 


man and $245,000 of it had come in lesser indi- 
vidual amounts from wealthy persons and foun- 
dations created by wealthy persons. Only $9,- 
550.67 had come from the “steady flow.” 

Early in 1934 a conference of many of the na- 
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tion’s religious leaders was called to exchange 
views on the financial status of the church. TT}, 
following quotation sums up their belief on tly 
“Tt would seem that 
the day of large gifts may be over. If income 
and inheritance taxes absorb the wealth which 
has been available in the past, then the loss must 
be made up by the larger number of smal! 
givers.” Within ninety days of that meeting a 
modest gentleman of quiet religious faith died 


matter under discussion. 


and named two denominational boards which 
had been represented actively at the conferenc 
as the legatees of his residuary estate of $10, 
000,000, without doubt the largest single gift 
those boards had ever received. Certain of the 
decedent’s disappointed relatives wish he had 
not died before learning that large-scale philan- 
thropy was no longer expected. 

In Apmnil, 1934, several hundred presidents 
and officers of colleges met to confer over the 
financial outlook. 


quoted from the public utterances on that oe- 


easion: “There will be fewer men giving mil- 
lions of dollars to this or that institution; this 
seems to be clearly proven by the evidence of 
the last three or four years, so the college which 


The following excerpts ar 


is going to grow and develop in answering tlie 
social needs of the future must look about to: 
new means of support. . . . Certainly one solu- 
tion will be found in the building up of a num- 
ber of small contributors.” Again, “There wil 
be increasingly fewer great fortunes from which 
universities may hope to draw support.... 
Universities will do well to turn their energies 
to the solicitation of small gifts in large num 
Others spoke in the same vein, but 1! 

sequence to which I wish to eall attention is that 
within ninety days colleges announced publicly 
gifts and bequests during the academic year as 
follows: One for $1,300,000; one for $1,900, 
000; one for $516,154; one for $500,000; one 
for $402,213; one for $350,000; one for $250,- 
000; three for $100,000; one for $93,424, and so 
on and on to a total of many millions. 

I have not endeavored to prove, or even \ 
claim, that great gifts to philanthropy will be 
resumed on the grand seale of the 1920s. 
the contrary, I have endeavored simply to né 
tralize the extreme pessimism of the current pre- 
diction and to suggest that perhaps the event 
will not be as discouraging as the prophecy. 

May I suggest further that it is poor strategy 


bers.” 


1- 
u 
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for our philanthropic leaders to continue to re- 
erate this prediction, even if they could prove 
; warrant. Its effect on prospective large 
donors is bad, for they need stimulus and in- 
iration to give rather than ready-made 
r not doing so. Its effect on the rank 
donors is equally bad, for they can not be in- 
spired to give more generously by the plea that 


excuses 


and file 


persons better able to give will or can do so no 

nger. Most of us give to philanthropy because 
ers do rather than because others do not. 

[t 

theme for the pronouncements on this subject 


would seem to me that a far more effective 


our cultural and religious leaders would be a 
emphasis upon the urgent need for the 


SLTOnNg, 


i] 
mrt 


Recent world events provide abundant material 


ier development of character and culture. 


‘such emphasis. The one lesson which looms 
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with ever-increasing clarity against the back- 
ground of world tragedy is that brute strength 
and selfish greed in modern civilization sueceed 
Vast 
material wealth has turned to ashes in the very 


ultimately only in destroying themselves. 


hands of its possessors; only cultural and spir- 
itual values remain intact. 

These latter are the values, of course, which 
our philanthropic institutions, our colleges, 
churches, libraries, hospitals and other agencies 
have been created to produce. In a world of 
material overproduction, these abiding values, 
alone, have been underproduced. Can not the 
challenge to strengthen the agencies which pro- 
duce character, intelligence and good will be in- 
voked by our cultural leaders in a manner so 
impressive that a continued outpouring of great 


gifts shall be inspired? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL CHILD 

THe annual report for 1933 of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the British Board of Edu- 
cation was published on December 3, under the 

tle of “The Health of the School Child.” 
\ccording to a summary in the Times, after 
a preliminary sketeh, in which the objects and 
of the dealt 
th, Sir George Newman states that during 
of 3,000,000 
under definite medical review and that 
nearly 2,000,000 were 
Of the 1,855,499 children sub- 
‘ted to routine examination, 20,579, or 11.1 
‘mal-nourished” 
23,760, or 12.8 
undernourished 


99 


‘ 
Je 


hievements school service are 


3 upwards children passed 
subse- 
iently reinspections 
ried out. 
er 1,000, were found to be ‘ 
and requiring treatment, and 
1,000, be 
nd requiring observation. The figure for 1! 

“malnourished” children requiring treatment 
was 10.7 per 1,000, and that for 1931 11.2 per 


1,000. 


were found to 


This massed return for 1933, compiled from 
figures submitted by 316 local education authori- 
ties, indicated that the condition of nutrition of 
hool children throughout England and Wales 

1933 was similar to that of 1931 and 1932, 
and showed no general deterioration. 

The total number of meals provided in the 
year 1933-34 was 68,800,000, an increase of 


1y 
l 





6,500,000 on 1932-33. The number of children 
who received meals was 414,800, as compared 
with 399,400 in 1932-33. 

Sir George Newman considers that the evi- 
dence indicated definitely that the general health 
and nutrition of the population of England and 
Wales, taken as a whole, was well maintained in 
1933, in spite of economie and social difficulties, 
distressing as these had been. “There can be 
no question,” he adds, “that the nutrition of the 
English people is better to-day than at any past 
period of which we have record. But that does 
not say or mean that present standards of health 
and nutrition ean not be or should not be im- 
proved.” 

Discussing physical training in junior tech- 
nical schools, he states that the picture disclosed 
by the survey is not bright. “Thus, only about 
half of the existing schools have the use of suit- 
able gymnasiums or halls, and a number of them 
are under the necessity of omitting physical ex- 
ercises altogether from the curriculum because 
there is nowhere, either indoors or outdoors, 
where they can be carried on.” 


In 


writes: 


regard to unemployment Sir George 


A state which allows its young people to de- 
generate, physically or mentally, because of un- 
employment is incurring a very grave responsi- 
bility. Perhaps of the of 


all disadvantages 








RAH 
olonged unemployment in youth the worst are 
disappointment and demoralization which en- 
su¢ this enforced idleness and the more or less 
complete wreck of psychological aspirations and 
hoy Such young people ar able to become em- 
b red and mentally depressed, and they lose the 
Z nd of hop Have ithorities f ed hitherto 
ie , 7 


ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION IN CALIFORNIA 


rt ~ > 1] " 
ions of the junior eolleges, the 
: 


teachers colleges, and the University of Cali- 


fornia, is the subject of a report of the State 





Council on Edueational Planning and Coordi- 
nation made public on December 14 by Dr. 
Will C. Wood, chairman of the council. The 
( cil, under provisions of the last legislature, 
inv ited es ition and needs of Cali- 
fornia as regards higher education and the re- 
port has been sent to the State Board of Edu 


eation and egents of the University of 


California. 


The council, ereated by the levislature of 
1933, was appointed jointly by Vierling Kersey, 
state superintendent of publie instruction, and 
Robert G. Sproul, president of the university. 


Los Angeles, represented 
the Chester 
Rowell was ex-officio member for the regents. 
Will C. Wood, 


surlingame; 


Allen T. Archer, of 


State Board of Edueation and 


The other five, lay members, are: 
; Mrs. Wil 
Miss Annie Florence Brown, Oakland; Charles 
Albert Adams, 

i Los Angeles. 


Newlin, 


The following reeommendations 


Oakland liam J. Ilayes, 


San Francisco, and Gurney 


are made: 


Junior College Functions: strong semi-profes- 
g g 


sional and vocational curricula designed to give 


the student in two years sufficient skill to meet the 
demands of employers; curricula for life needs, 
covering in an explanatory way entire fields of 
thought; one or more lower division curricula 
modeled after those of the higher institutions to 
which the particular junior college sends most of 


its students to complete a four-year course; and 


adult education such as that now provided in sev- 


eral junior colleges. It recommends strongly 
ugainst adding two years at the top to the junior 
college as at present constituted. 


Teachers Colle ge Functions: The function of the 


teachers colleges should be to prepare teachers for 


the elementary schools, for the intermediate or 
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junior high schools and for such phases of su 
vision of instruction and administration in the « 
mentary schools as do not involve courses on 
graduate level; teachers college should perform 
its region those functions of the junior college 
which a part of its program is well adapted. 
As a distinctly minor function, the teachers « 
leges should prepare students for special 
school credentials as long as there is no other 
quate provision, and should serve as centers 
adult education in their regions. 
Neither theory 


would seem to justify the conversion of tea 


educational nor public p 


arts coueges im 


] 
‘ fond 


colleges into liberal name or, 
any great degree, in purpose. 

Functions of the University: The functions 
the university are three and they are coordi: 
professional training, development of the 
vidual and research in all matters that are of 
nificance to the human race. 

To meet such a comprehensive obligation a 
offer both college and profess 


versity must g 


curricula. The college curricula should be of 
kinds: those designed as backgrounds for the 


fessions and those designed to produce clea: 
thinking and nobler living. 

The university should, through its extension d 
and 


sion in cooperation with other educati 


agencies, extend its opportunities as widely 


possible among persons of all ages, regardless 


their geographical distribution. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


At the December meeting of the regents 
the University of Michigan the present syst 
of entrance requirements was modified in fa 
of a program of flexible “sequence requir 
ments” replacing prescribed standards. 

Under the new admission plan _high-se 
credits are divided into five general groups 
English, foreign languages, mathematies-physi¢s, 
the sciences and social studies. Entrants m 
be high-school graduates and have earned fifte: 


units in these fields, but units are classified 


“sequences,” permitting a choice of subjects, | 
stead of being rigidly prescribed. 

Required under the new set-up are two ma 
and two minor sequences. A major sequel 
consists of three or more units in one of t 
groups, while a minor is two or two and one h 
units. This allows the main requirements to ! 
met from four of the five groups, while the bal- 
ance of the fifteen units may be made up of au) 
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studies giving credit toward high-school gradua- 
tion. 

The sequence system, which has been worked 
out by the faculties of the various schools and 


olleges in the university after a year of study, 


applies to all divisions admitting students direet 
from the high school, ineluding the colleges and 
schools of literature, science and the arts; engi- 
neering, dentistry, education, architecture, phar- 
macy, musie and nursing; the requirements of 
the professional schools, however, are varied to 
fit the particular needs of such programs of 
study. 


Kraus, of the College of 


Edward H. 
Literature, points out that 


Dean 


The modernization of entrance requirements, 
permitting greater flexibility to fit individual cases, 
recognizes the variety of subjects now well taught 


: 
n our high schools. From another aspect this in- 
ise in flexibility is an expression of the convic- 

on that a student’s ability to do college work has 
but little causal relationship with the subjects pur 
sued in high school. On account of the increased 
complexity of work at the college level, the ability 


f the student and a record of cumulative study 
have greater significance in so far as his college 
achievement is concerned than the specifie subjects 
taken in the secondary school. 

This increase in flexibility will permit the high 


} 


school to carry the able pupil farther in the sub- 


jects in which he shows the greatest interest and 
ability. It is the expectation that, in consequence, 
these students will receive a more thorough prepa- 
ration for college and university work. It will also 
be possible for the able students to enter the uni- 
versity from the small secondary schools where the 
curricula may be more limited than those of large 
city schools. The proposed plan further provides 
4 means whereby the decision to attend college can 
be made relatively late in the high-school course 
without the imposition of a prohibitive amount of 


extra work. 


SCHOLASTIC HONORS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

AN inerease in the number of Harvard under- 
graduates applying for scholastie honors is 
shown in statistics on candidates for distinction 
at Harvard College made publie by the Com- 
mittee on the Choice of Electives. 

Achievement of scholastic honors is registered 
on the student’s degree as cum laude, “with dis- 
tinction”; magna cum laude, “with high distine- 
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tion’; summa cum laude, “with highest distine- 
tion.” The award of honors in special subjeets 
is made on the basis of high course records, in- 
dividual research, usually in the form of an 
honors thesis, and a high showing in the general 
examinations given at the end of the senior year 
to determine the student’s mastery of his field 
of concentration. Award of general honors is 
made on the basis of a specified number of high 
course grades. 
This fall, 
seniors, representing 42 per cent. 


se 
classmen, are listed 


1,066 sophomores, juniors and 
of the upper 
as candidates for honors in 
This is the largest percent 
The figures for 1930 to 
1933 indieate a general rise, as follows: 1930, 


1932, 41.5 per 


special fields. 


age so 


registered since 1930. 


38 per cent.; 1931, 39.3 per cent. ; 
cent.; 1933, 40.8 per cent. 

The figures show that the departments of as 
tronomy, biochemical sciences, classies, history 
and literature, literature, mathematics, philoso 
phy and physies have the largest percentage of 
their concentrators registered as candidates for 
honors. In each of these fields, more than 50 
per cent. of the students are competing for dis 
tinetion. 

Leading the fields of concentration in numbers 
of men applying for honors are history with 
126 candidates; English with 122; the biochem- 
ical sciences, with 112, and economies, with 106. 

Last spring, for the first time in the history 
of Harvard College, more than half the whole 
four classes, 


Of 3,325 


undergraduate body, ineluding all 
were approved candidates for honors. 
undergraduates, 1,665, or 50.2 per cent., were 
so listed. Previous to last spring, the highest 
percentage was in the spring of 1933, when out 
of 3,271 1.601, or 48.9 


eent., were candidates for honors. 


undergraduates, per 

Since 1927, the percentage of all Harvard un- 
dergraduates, including the freshmen who had 
announced their choice of a field, registered in 
June as approved candidates for honors has in- 
creased steadily as follows: 1927, 30.2 
1928, 30.4 per cent.; 1929, 32 per cent.; 1930, 
32.4 per eent.; 1931, 34.4 per cent.; 1932, 38.1 
per cent.; 1933, 48.9 per cent.; 1934, 50.2 per 


cent. 


per cent. ; 


Last spring, 280, or 37.2 cent., of the 


The 


number of degrees with honors has been increas- 


per 


seniors received degrees with distinetion. 
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1931, 220, or 


28.5 per cent. of the graduating class; 1932, 256, 


ing steadily since 1931, as follows: 


or 32.6 per cent.; 1933, 272, or 35.8 per cent. 
The rise in the number of degrees with honors 

is due to an increase in the number of success- 

Sinee 


+ ] 


ful candidates 


1931 there has been a slight tendeney for the 


for special distinction. 
number of degrees with general honors to de- 
crease, as follows: 1931, 50 men, or 6.5 per cent. 
of the graduating class received general honors; 
1932, 38, or 4.8 per cent.; 1933, 39, or 5.1 per 


cent.; 1934, 35, or 4.7 per cent. 


THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
THEATER 
Five three-act plays and a production of the 
Gilbert 


ninety-two students will take part, are on the 


and Sullivan “Pinafore,” in which 
list of productions for the first term of the 
academic year, according to an announcement 
by Professor A. M. Drummond, director of the 
theater and head of the Department of Public 
Speaking and Dramaties at Cornell University. 
The plays for the first term, according to The 
New York 
“The Far-Off Hills,” “The Queen’s Husband,” 
“Clear All 


Times, inelude “Private Lives,’ 


“The Late Christopher Bean” and 
Wires.” 

The produc 
sented on December 15 and 16 as a joint per- 


the Cornell Dramatie Club and the 


; 


tion of “Pinafore” will be pre- 
formance of 
Cornell Musical Clubs. 

New impetus was given to work in dramaties 
at Cornell this year by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Under Drum- 


mond’s direction, the university theater has ex- 


Foundation. Professor 
panded from a small group giving one-act plays 
in the main lecture room of Goldwin Smith Hall 
to an organization in which more than 400 stu- 
dents work in the various departments of pro- 
duction in the completely equipped theater in 
Willard Straight Hall. 

Weekly performances are given of three-act 
plays, ranging in seope from Shakespeare to 
O'Neill and including the first American débuts 
of many noted European playwrights, such as 
In the course of its twenty-five 
years Cornell Dramatie Club 
has produced 136 three-act plays and 636 one- 
act plays, fifty-one of which were origine! Cor- 


Pirandello. 
of existence the 


nell plays. 
The dramatic program at Cornell University 
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is fourfold in its aim. Its purpose is to give 
as many students as possible the opportunity 

hold responsible positions in the activities of 
the theater; to provide experience and training 
so that students after graduation may con 
the theater as profes 
community 


groups, as members of dramatie departments i 


tribute something to 


leaders of amateu 


sionals, as 


schools and colleges, or as informed play-goers; 
to produce plays that will not only entertain the 
audience but that will enrich its experience; | 
experiment in methods of presentation and 
encourage the writing of original plays by offer 
ing an opportunity for their production. 


THE NEW WOMAN’S DORMITORY AT 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
A Girt to the George Washington Universit 
to be used in the erection of a hall which 
house 200 women students, has been made 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, 

board of trustees. 
President Cloyd H. Marvin, at a meeting 
the Board of Trustees on December 12, stated 


a member of 


that he regarded the announcement as of utmos 
importance and significance in connection \ 
He Sa d: 


“Through Mrs. Strong’s generosity we wil 


the development of the university. 


enabled to give appropriate housing to the n 
women students who come to the George W 
ington University from all parts of the count 
and to provide a center for all women’s activities 
This is a need that long 
Mrs. Strong’s gift makes 


on the campus. 
been keenly felt. 
possible for the university to develop in a 
rection in which hitherto it has been hampered 
by limited facilities. It is an action which ex 
emplifies her creative attitude toward life, and 1s 
representative of her interest in education 

in young people. Mrs. Strong has the heartfe! 
gratitude of all associated the Georgt 
Washington University, and who will be ass 
ciated with it in the years to come.” 

Work will begin at once on plans for 
building, and construction will be pushed 
completion before the opening of the academe 
year next fall. 

Mrs. Strong has been a trustee of the George 
Washington University since 1931. For man) 
years she has interested herself in the educat 
of young people and in 1928 founded the Hattie 


with 
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M. Strong Foundation for the purpose of econ- 
tinuing in a more permanent form the policy of 

ndiv “noney to students which had been ear- 
ried on by her for a number of years on an in- 
formal basis. 

A resident of Washington since 1926, Mrs. 
Strong is internationally known for her philan- 
thropies. The Cgoss of the Legion of Honor 
vas bestowed Upon her by the French Republie 
, grateful recognition of her gift of a chateau 
vhere crippled war veterans find a home. She 
has likewise been decorated by the government 
of Jugoslavia with the Cross of the Order of St. 
Sava, in recognition of her generosity to Jugo- 
slav students. 

The George Washington University, largest in 
the South Atlantie section, was founded in 1821. 
It enrolls some 7,000 students from every state 
n the United States and from 40 foreign coun- 
tries, approximately one third of whom are wo- 
men. In addition to undergraduate and gradu- 

» work in letters and sciences, the university 
offers training in eight professional fields, in- 
cluding government, law, education, engineer- 
ng, library science, fine arts, medicine and 
pharmacy. 

THE NEW SERIES OF LECTURES AND 
GALLERY TALKS AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM 

During January, February and March the 
Museum will continue the program of educa- 
tional work which has aroused so much interest 
since its beginning last October. The success of 
the new plan of giving free talks on the collec- 
tions every day in the week except the two pay 
days (Monday and Friday) is indicated by the 
number of people who have attended them— 
more than six thousand during the first seven 
weeks, 

These free gallery talks, which will be con- 
tinued through the winter, will include as be- 
tore general tours and historical surveys of the 
collections, short courses on various subjects, 
and single talks, often of timely interest. In 
addition there will be more formal lectures by 
invited speakers. Special lectures for the deaf 
and deafened and story hours for children are 
also ineluded among the free educational activi- 
members of the museum and for 
teachers in the city public schools special courses 
have been planned. 


For 


ties. 
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Offered for the first time this year will be the 
Matthews Lectures on Gothie Architecture to be 
given by Professor Joseph Hudnut of Columbia 
University. This series of ten illustrated lee- 
tures is endowed by the bequest to the univer- 
sity of the late Charles T. Matthews. Admis- 
sion to these is free. 

A new pamphlet of free gallery talks and 
other lectures, which will be sent upon request 
to any one desiring it, lists by day and hour all 
the three hundred appointments for the period 
with subjects and names of speakers. 

The New York Times 
follows: 


writes editorially as 


The interest in the educational program of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is gratifying. It 
thought by the authorities when the free gallery 


was 
talks were announced that there would be an at 
tendance of not more than twenty-five or thirty at 
any one time, but the numbers have frequently ex- 
ceeded 200 for single talks, with a total attendance 
of more than 10,000 for the ninety-three given dur- 
ing October and November. One by-product is a 
greatly increased demand upon the museum library 
for books relating to arts and crafts. 

At a talk in the painting galleries, for example, 
there were considerably more than 200 present— 
nearly all of whoui were adults—who stood for an 
hour, save a few who had provided themselves with 
camp stools. They listened with closest attention, 
and many of them took notes. 
forward step in making the museum one of our 


This is a distinct 
great popular educational institutions. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

THE American Historical 
hold its fiftieth anniversary meeting in Wash- 
ington on December 27, 28 and 29. The May- 
flower Hotel will be the headquarters, and with 
but few exceptions, will house the general 
sessions and the sectional meetings. The Hon- 
orable William E. Dodd, of the University of 
Chicago, American Ambassador to Germany 
and president of the association, will deliver his 
presidential address. 

The program, as prepared by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, includes seven sessions devoted to papers 
and discussions of specific phases of historical 
interest, five joint sessions where allied organi- 
zations join together in consideration of prob- 


Association will 
















































lems of mutual interest, four general sessions, 


seven iunel and luncheon conterences and 


icons 


four dinners of which the outstanding one will 


be that of Saturday, December 29, 1n honor of 


the five surviving founders of the association. 


About a thousand members are expected to be 
| arrangements are in the 


in attendance. Loc: 


hands ol 


a committee of fourteen with Dr. Leo 


I’, Stock as chairman. 


Hach year since the founding of the associa- 


tion in 1854, with the exception of the year 


1918, annual meetings have been held, many of 
Washington. This 


the close of the first half century is, therefore, 


them in meeting marking 


the lorty-ninth. Five members of the original 

oe ee ; ee eee -aF = 
group survive and in their honor a Founders 
is being arranged as the climax of the 
The 


Bowen, 


Dinner 
} 


fif'tiet] 


founders 


surviving 
Davis R. 
Franklin Jame- 


1 anniversary meeting. 
Clarence W. 
Dewey, Ephraim Emerton, J. 
son and Henry E. Scott. 


In accordance with custom, several organiza- 


tions having kindred interests are meeting con- 
Historical Asso- 
the 
the 


Societies, 


currently with the American 


ciation. these are 
Valley Association, Conference 
of State Historical the 


Agricultural History Society, the American So- 


Among Mississippi 
Historical 
and Loeal 
ciety of Church History, the American Cath- 
olie Historical Association, the History of Scei- 
ence Society, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the Medieval Academy of America, 
the Association of Research Libraries and the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 


THE ATLANTA MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


Tue twenty-first annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges is to be held at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
on the 17th and 18th of January, 1935. It is to 
take somewhat the form of a celebration by the 
The outlook is 


for a very large attendance not only from the 


association of its coming to age. 


Southern states but from other sections of the 
country, New the Middle Atlantie 
states, the Mississippi Valley states and the Far 
West. 

Among the speakers who are announced for 


England, 


this meeting are four who are to present the 
progress of the American college during the last 
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Frank Aydelotte, of 


Swarthmore College, from the standpoint of in- 


two decades: President 
tellectual achievement; President Frederick (. 
Ferry, of Hamilton College, from the standpoint 
of artistic appreciation; Dr. Edwin Mims, of 
Vanderbilt University, from the standpoint of 
social insight, and Rector James H. Ryan, of 
the Catholic University of America, from the 
standpoint of moral control. 

There is to be a series of sectional meetings. 
One is to be devoted to Modern Measurements 
of Achievement, led by Dean C. 8. Boucher, of 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. F. S. Beers, 
of the University of Minnesota, secretary of the 
Committee on Educational Testing of the Amer- 
ican Couneil on Edueation. Another section 
will undertake to answer the question, “If Gui- 
dance is Inherent in Higher Edueation, Who 
Shall Guide?” 


Eugenie A. Leonard, of Syracuse University, 


This seetion will be led by Dean 


and will be participated in by many personnel 
workers of national prominence, among whom 
may be mentioned Professors Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant and Esther Lloyd-Jones, of Teachers Col- 
lege; Dean Agnes Ellen Harris, of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama; Mr. J. H. Miller, dean of stu- 
dents of Bucknell University; Dean Mary Louise 
Brown, of American University; Dean Sarah G. 
Blanding, of the University of Kentucky; Mrs. 
Ruth Schiffman, of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations; Dean H. L. Spencer, oi 
the University of Pittsburgh, and Dr. Anna Y. 
Reed, of New York University. 

A third section, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent W. M. Lewis, of Lafayette College, will 
consider the present-day financial relationships 
of the colleges, and a fourth will concern itself 
with an investigation which is now being made 
by the Assoziation of American Colleges ol 
methods of recruiting for admissions, to which 
field a number of abuses have recently come. 
The leader of this section is President C. J. 
Turek, of Centre College. 

The presidential address for this year will be 
given by President W. M. Lewis and the annual 
report of the executive committee and executive 
secretary by Dr. R. L. Kelly, of New York City, 
the permanent executive officer for the past sev- 
enteen years. 

Among others whose names appear on the 
program are President John J. Tigert, of the 
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University of Florida; President James L. Me- 
Conaughy, of Wesleyan University; Treasurer 
F. L. Jaekson, of Davidson College; President 
Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston University; Presi- 
ent Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence College; 
Mr. Henry James, president of the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of America, 
New York; Dr. W. W. Cook, of the American 
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Association of University Professors, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and John A. Lang, of the National 
Student Federation of America, New York. 
The 
United 


rates and certificates may be secured by apply- 


railroads of every association in the 


States and Canada are offering special 


ing to the office of the association at 111 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE present issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
completes the twentieth year and the fortieth 
volume of the journal, the first number having 
1915. The weekly 
journal Science, under the same editorship, on 
which to a certain extent SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
has been modeled, completes at the same time 
its fortieth year and eightieth volume. 


appeared on January 2, 


A sust of Abbott Lawrence Lowell, formerly 
president of Harvard University, has been pre- 
sented to the university by a group of his 
friends. It was executed by John Wilson, in- 
structor in modeling in the Harvard School of 
Architecture, and has been placed in the faculty 
room of University Hall. It is slightly more 
than six feet in height and represents Dr. 
The head and shoul- 
The 


Lowell in academie robes. 
ders are modeled out of Carrara marble. 
square pedestal is of verde Soria marble. 


Dr. WitttaM H. S. Demarest, president of 
the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, has 
announced that he will resign on December 31, 
after holding the office for ten years. The 
board of directors, in accepting the resignation, 
elected him president emeritus. Dr. Demarest, 
who served as president of Rutgers University 
from 1906 to 1924, and in 1909 as president of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America, stated that his 
prompted by his wish to be relieved of adminis- 
trative routine and responsibility. 


resignation was 


Dr. Levi L. SpraGue, president of Wyoming 
Seminary of Pennsylvania for fifty-two years 
and a member of the faculty for sixty-eight 
years, celebrated his ninetieth birthday on De- 
cember 23. Dr. Sprague is active in the affairs 


{ 


of the institution. He spends at least four 
hours of each day in his office; conducts daily 


chapel exercises and faculty meetings and at- 
tends all campus activities. 

Dr. NicHOLAS Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, sailed on December 22 for 
the West Indies. 

Dart- 
mouth College, sailed for Kurope on December 


Dr. Ernest Hopkins, president of 


14. He plans to be abroad for two months, 
which he will spend in France and Italy. 


Dr. FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, will sail from Los An- 
geles on January 9, to visit various British 
dominions and colonies in connection with the 
British Dominions and Colonies Fund program 
of the corporation. He will stop in Honolulu, 
will spend February in New Zealand, March 
and April in Australia, and May in Africa. Dr. 
Keppel expects to attend a conference of Jeanes 
school teachers at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
from May 26 to 29, and will be in London dur- 
ing June. In England he is planning to attend 
a conference on examinations and a meeting of 
the Carnegie Corporation advisers for the Brit- 
ish Empire. He will return to the United States 
in July. 


Dr. Hesper Harper, professor of interna- 


tional relations and social reconstruction at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. He plans to 
sail on January 3 for Russia, where he will 
make a survey of the universities, higher tech- 
nical schools and scientific research laboratories 
of the Soviet Union to ascertain the possibilities 
now available for American graduate and spe- 
cial research students. He will act as one of the 
directors of the summer session of the Univer- 


sity of Moscow. 
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A DINNER in honor of Professor Wesley C. 


Mitchell, of Columbia University, was given by 
his associates and some of his former students 
at the Columbia Faculty Club on December 17. 


More than 100 guests, including many members 


of the faculty of the university, attended the 
dinner. Professor Frederick ©. Mills was toast- 
master. The speakers included Professor Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman, of Columbia; Professor 


Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard; Professor Joseph 
H. Willits, of the 


and Willard Thorpe, chief of the Consumers’ 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Division of the National Emergeney Council. 
A volume of economie essays, written and com- 
piled by his former students, was presented to 
Dr. Mitchell. 


chevalier of the French 


Honor was recently presented in 
Leet, for the past twelve 


THE insignia of a 
Legion of 
Paris to Dorothy F. 
years head of Reid Hall, Paris center for Amer- 
ican university women. Dr. S. Charléty, rector 
of the University of Paris, made the presenta- 
tion. Among the other speakers were André 


Siegfried, French economist; Mme. Veiiler 
Duray, president of the French Association of 
Women, Dr. Horatio Krans, 


director of the University Union at Paris. 


University and 


Tue degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred on November 22 by the University of 
London on "r. Karl Pearson, professor 
emeritus, formerly Galton professor of eugen- 
ics and director of the Francis Galton Labora- 


tory for National Eugenies. 


Dr. Davin SavittE Muzzey, formerly pro- 
fessor of economies at Columbia University, will 
give courses on American history and eiviliza- 
tion at the coming summer session of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Eric Reainatp Pearce VINCENT, Christ 
Church, Oxford, has been elected professor of 
Italian at the University of Cambridge to suc- 
ceed Professor Edward Bullough, who died last 
September. 


WiuuiAM A. JENNER, of Potsdam, N. Y., has 
been appointed director of the Bureau of New 
York State Institution Farms by Charles H. 
Baldwin, State Commissioner of Agriculture 


and Markets. He sueceeds E. C. Pooler. Mr. 


Jenner has for two years been assistant director. 
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The bureau supervises the activities of forty-fiy, 
state-owned and twenty-four state-rented farms 


Eart W. Barnuart has been reappointed 
chief of the Commercial Education Service jn 
the Division of Vocational Education, Office of 
Education, from which position he resigned in 
October, 1934, to accept a place on the staff o! 
the College of the City of New York. 


Miss LAurA STILLEY has been appointed sta! 
supervisor of Emergency Nursery Schools 
Louisiana. She will spend four weeks at th: 
training institute at the National Child Research 
Center preparatory to taking up this work. 


Dr. ARTHUR N. 
government at Harvard University, has been 


HoLcoMBE, professor of 
granted sabbatical leave for the second halt 
of the academic year to assist in the formatio: 
of a new Chinese constitution. He leaves on 
January 3 for Nanking. 


Dr. Leon Wuipp.e, professor of journalism 
at New York University, has been granted a 
leave of absence from January 7 to Februar; 
17 to deliver a series of thirty lectures before 
the adult education forums of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, schools. The forums are supported bj 
the Carnegie Foundation through the Adult 
Education Association of America. 


Dr. Joun G. Bowman, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College, were 
speakers at the annual dinner in New York 
City of the Pennsylvania Society held on De- 
cember 15. 


Dr. Mito SmituH Kercuum, dean emeritus of 
the College of Engineering at the University of 
Illinois and director of the Engineering Exper- 
ment Station, died on December 19, in his sixty- 
third year. 


Dr. Rotanp Burrage Drxon, professor of an- 
thropology at Harvard University since 1916, 
died on December 20. He was fifty-nine years 
old. 


Dr. Henry G. Bayer, associate professor of 
French at New York University, where he had 
been a member of the faculty since 1916, died 
on December 23, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
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Dr. JEAN CHARLEMAGNE 


emeritus of Vassar College, historian of France 


BrAcQ, professor 
and of French colonization, died on Deeember 
18, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Braeq 
served as professor of Romance languages at 
Vassar College from 1891 to 1918. 


Dr. ARTHUR WINSLOW PEIRCE, head master 
f Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., died on De- 
ember 20 at the age of seventy-four years. 
From 1882 to 1891 Dr. Peirce was a teacher and 
in 1891 


\cademy at Barre, Vt., where he remained until 


was chosen head master of Goddard 
1897, when he received the appointment at Dean 
(cademy. 


Howarp DyKMAN, assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, died as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident on December 23. He was thirty- 


rht years old. 


THERE was held on December 13 and 14, at 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana, the 
tenth Indiana State 
Supervised Student Teaching. 
was sponsored by C. L. Murray, state director 


annual Conference on 


This meeting 


f teacher training and by Waldo E. Wood, 
president of the Central Normal College. The 
subject of the conference was given as “More 


Emphasis on Character Development in Super- 


”? 


vised Student Teaching.” In addition to nu- 
merous local speakers, Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, 
of the University of Southern California, spoke 
on “Edueating the Whole Personality.” 


Steps looking toward the consolidation of 
library systems, new legislation designed to 
secure adequate library support and eertifica- 
tion of librarians were the topics considered by 
several hundred librarians and library trustees 
at the midwinter Conference of the American 
Library Association in Chicago on December 
27, 28 and 29. National and state planning for 
libraries was the main subject of discussion. 
Forty states and the District of Columbia have 
planning boards actively at work evaluating 
existing library machinery and working toward 
universal service with adequate support, and re- 
ports on their activities were presented. There 
were two sessions of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the policy-forming 
body of the association, numbering about 125 
members, at which reports were considered on 
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federal relations, minimum requirements for 
teacher-librarian training agencies, unemploy- 
ment of librarians, library revenues, recruiting 
for library service, and a summary of the three- 
year investigation of association activities by a 
special committee. Groups holding separate 
meetings included the League of Library Com- 
missions, College Librarians of the Middle West, 
Normal School and Teachers’ College Libra- 
rians, Librarians of Large Publie Libraries, 
University and Reference Librarians, the Trus- 
tees Section, the Board of Education for Li- 


brarianship and the Library Extension Board. 


THE inaugural dinner of the newly established 
American Institute of Cinematography was held 
on December 14. The institute seeks to act as 
an objective non-partisan clearing house for the 
helpful exchange of national and international 
opinion on the many problems presented by the 
motion picture. The membership, and the Ad- 
visory Board, will include representatives se- 
lected from the film industry (executives, di- 
rectors, writers and actors), from the faculties 
of colleges and universities, and from various 
professions and groups representing the publie 
Such 
ing for propaganda nor representing any spe- 


at large. an organization, neither exist- 
cific point of view or minority, has long been 
needed in the United States. It is believed that 
the dignified and successful film institutes of 
England, Italy, Japan and many other coun- 
tries demonstrate the practicality of this ven- 
ture. 
rector, Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, and by 
representatives of the various departments of 
the film industry. 


The meeting was addressed by the di- 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Dr. Samuel J. 
Crumbine, general executive of the American 
Child Health Association, of the eighth Health 
Edueation Conference, to be held in Iowa City, 
from June 19 to June 22, 1935, at the invitation 
of the University of Iowa. The conference will 
be held in conjunction with the ninth annual 
Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Edueation, which will meet from June 
17 to 19 inclusive. The American Child Health 
Association held its first Health Education Con- 
ference in 1922. Since then, three conferences 
have been held in New York State and others 
in California, Massachusetts, Illinois and Mich- 
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‘onterences are for the exchange 
‘xperiences and for free discussion of eur- 
field of 
Child 


and Parent Education is sponsored by the Iowa 


rent problems in the health education. 


The Iowa Conference on Development 


State Couneil for Child Study and Parent Edu- 


The program is under the direction of 


ld Welfare Research Station and 


State University 

cooperat with the council, Iowa 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, 

and Iowa State Teachers College. On June 19, 


conterences 


in session, the two pro- 
The Child De- 


Conference 


with both 


grams will be arranged jointly. 


velopment and Parent Education 


will be open to all who care to attend. Dr. 


George 1). Stoddard, director oft the lowa State 
Child 


its program. The 


Welfare Research Station, is arranging 
Health Education Conference 
will be primarily a working conference, and for 
the working sessions attendance will be limited 


to about two hundred. 


Nature reports that the twenty-third annual 
Conference of Educational Associations will be 
held at University College, London, from De- 
cember 31 to January 7, under the presidency 
of the Marquess of Lothian. The presidential 


“Liberty and Colleetivism,” 


December 31. 


address, entitled 


will be delivered on On Janu- 
ary 2, a joint conference on “Education for 
Leisure” delivered, when the principal 
speakers will be the Hon. Mrs. Franklin, Mr. 
Heard Mr. A. C. Richmond. On 
January 5, a conference on and 
vocational guidance methods will be held at the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, to 
of Eduea- 


will be 
Gerald and 
educational 


which members of the Conference 
tional Associations who are actually working in 
this field are invited. Among the subjects of 
discussions to be held at the 


are the following, together with 


conference at 


Gower Street 


speakers: “Biology and General 


the principal 
Science in the First School Examination,” J. K. 
King, J. Line and W. Sumner; “Zoos in their 
Edueational Aspect,” Professor Julian Huxley; 
“Psychology and Religion of the Future,” The 
Very Reverend the Dean of St. Paul’s. Among 
the lectures to be delivered are: “The Objects, 
Value and Methods of International Teaching 
in the Schools in Terms of the New World 
Situation,” Dr. Delisle Burns; “The All-Impor- 
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tance of the Study of Habits for the Knowledge 
of Evolution,’ Professor E. W. MacBride: 
“Some Reflections on the Scottish Mental Sur. 


vey,” Professor James Drever. 


Dr. ELMER ELLSwWorTH Brown, chancellor 
emeritus of New York University, who died on 
November 3, provided for division of his estate 
into twenty-four parts. New York University, 
of which he was president for more than twenty 
years, and the University of Michigan, his alma 
mater, were named among the beneficiaries. The 
value of the estate has not been disclosed. 


THE Julius Rosenwald Fund has set aside 
$2,500 to be devoted to one fourth of the cost ot 
constructing a public school building for Ne- 
groes at Warm Springs. 

SouTH CAROLINA institutions of higher learn- 
ing have the authority to grant competitive 
scholarships in spite of a legislative act abolish- 
tuition, according to a recent ruling of 
The 
state scholarships, awarded by Clemson College, 
the University of South Carolina, the Citadel 
and Winthrop Colleges, also exempt the recipi- 
ents from payment of tuition fees. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 students in the four state institu- 
tions were recipients of free tuition during the 


ing fre 
John M. Daniel, state attorney-general. 


school year just past. Charges have been raised 


from $40 to $60 for next year. 

By decision of the board of trustees of Rut- 
gers University, it has been decided to offer to 
students at New Jersey College for Women for 
the coming year 200 scholarships, in the amount 
of $175 each, to students who plan to live on 
the campus. This sum is the equivalent of the 
college charge for dormitory accommodations. 
Each award will be made for one year by th 
scholarship committee, on the basis of scholarly 
ability, and general character as determined by 
the high-school record, a psychological examina- 
tion and financial need. These scholarships wil! 
be available for members of all four undergrad- 
uate classes. 

YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE an- 
nounees the establishment of five fellowships by 
the Rockefeller Foundation for the study o! 
adolescence, which will be approached through 
studies of anatomy, physical anthropology and 
anthropometry; physiology, biochemistry and 
nutrition; psychology and psychiatry; medicine, 
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particularly pediatries 


and immunology, and 
dueation and social adjustments. It is hoped 
to discover the methods by which data can be 
obtained on the growth and development of in- 
The 


medical school has also effected a working rela- 


lividuals during the second decade of life. 


onship with the university department of phys- 
ics. Appointments are to be for two years and 
they are to expire in alternate years so that one 
f the two men will always have had one year’s 
‘perience on the project. 
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A “DEGREE with distinetion,”’ a new honor es- 
tablished at the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Mem- 
bers of the present junior class will be the first 


will be awarded for the first time in 1936. 
to be eligible for the new degree. Candidates 
for the degree, chosen by the committee on 
graduate instruction, must be on the dean’s list 
of honor students at the beginning of the seeond 
term of the junior year, carry special work and 
prepare a thesis on a subject approved by a 
special committee of two faculty members. 


DISCUSSION 


1935 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

In continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following group of significant 1935 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the 
encyclopedias and histories of education. 


A. D. 35 
Birth of Quintilian, foremost Roman writer on 
educational practise, whose ‘‘Institutes of Ora- 
tory,’? a manual on the training of a public 
speaker, constituted an outline of a liberal edu- 
cation, 
A. D. 735 
Birth of Aleuin who, under Charlemagne, laid 
the foundation of the Frankish schools. 
Death of the Venerable Bede, whose ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical History’’ of England gives the chief picture 
of English education of his period. 


A. D. 1535 

Death of Sir Thomas More, author of ‘‘ Utopia,’’ 
English humanist. 

A. D. 1635 

Establishment of the French Academy by Riche- 
lieu, 

Founding of Jesuit Mission school at Quebec. 

Founding of the first American Latin grammar 
school at Boston. 

Death of Ratke (Ratichius), German educator, 
who was the first to apply Francis Bacon’s ideas 
to education, and whose ‘‘Methodus Nova’’ was 
the pioneer work on school method. 

Founding of Kiralyi Magyar ‘‘ Pazmany Peter’’ 
Tudomany Egyetem, state university of Hungary. 


A. D. 1735 
Founding of the University of Rennes, France. 


_ 1See ScHoon anp Society, January 6, 1934, for 
list for 1934 and for references to similar lists 
from 1926 to 1933. 


A. D. 1835 

Founding of Albion College, Michigan. 

Founding of Marietta College, Ohio. 

Resignation of the president of Delaware College 
as a protest against the acceptance of ‘‘ tainted 
money’’ from lottery licenses. 

Birth of William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education from 1889 to 1906. 

Death of Wilhelm von Humboldt, philosopher 
and scholar, one of the leaders in the regeneration 
of Prussia. 

Organization of the first ‘‘Training College 
for teachers in England. 

Reprinting, in New York City, of the famous 
‘*Report on the Condition of Public Instruction 
in Germany, and Particularly Prussia,’’ by Victor 


’) 


Cousin, with resultant important influence on edu- 
cational conditions in the United States. 

Adoption of state constitution by Michigan, 
upon entrance into the Union, providing for the 
first permanent state 
instruction in any state. 

Requirements for admission to the University 
of North Carolina raised so 
arithmetic and ‘‘ Young’s Algebra to simple equa- 
tions.’ 


superintendent of public 


as to include all 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


BETTER SPEECH FOR TEACHERS 


A PROFESSOR of education remarked recently 
that students trained in speaking seem to be 
conspicuously effective in practise teaching. To 
me, this observation is not startling, inasmuch 
as teaching is a speaking situation, one of social 
adaptation and control. ‘The class is the audi- 
ence which responds in some definite way to the 
teacher’s purpose, albeit at times by indifference 
and boredom. To know how to stimulate and 
fashion that response is the open sesame for 
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teachers or for any one who would influence the 
behavior of others. This capacity to influence 
human behavior is central in both teaching and 
speaking. That which makes for effectiveness 
in the one contributes to proficiency in the 
other. Professors of education and school ad- 
ministrators would probably agree that nothing 
is more basically needful in the teacher’s equip- 
ment than this ability to capture the interest 
and enthusiasms of those who come under his 
charge. Modern speech teachers would say the 
same for the speaker. It is not surprising, then, 
that students who speak effectively should be 
noticeably ¢apable in the classroom. 

In the number of ScHooL AND So- 
cIETY (November 3) 
points to a serious lack in the average student- 


current 
John Harvey Furbay 
teacher, namely, the inability to use the English 
When the surfeit of tra- 
ditional English both 
schools and colleges is considered, one is eon- 


language acceptably. 
courses in secondary 
strained to ask why this deficiency should ob- 
tain. Figures from Social Trends” 
(p. 331) strikingly reveal that, in 1928, of all 
the pupils in publie secondary school 93.1 per 


“Recent 


cent. were enrolled in English; while only 13.6 


per cent. were enrolled in biology, 17.9 per cent. 
in American history, and 5.1 per cent. in eco- 


nomics. The average student takes twice as 
much course work in English as he does in all 
the sciences combined, and American’ history 
comes in for only one fifth as much time. This 
shows that our average student is not neglected 
in the academic routinism of English teaching. 
English is the white-headed boy of the eur- 
riculum not only in secondary schools but also 
in our colleges. 

Again figures from “Recent Social Trends” 
(p. 339) show that English courses lead the 
field by a large margin in the records of one 
hundred typical members of the June classes of 
the colleges of the University of Chicago. Thus 
we see that opportunities for English instruc- 
tion are not lacking in high school or colleges. 
Yet students come to their last year of college 
woefully deficient in their ability to express 
themselves in good English. The Carnegie Re- 
port of the comprehensive tests given in Penn- 
sylvania colleges would tend to strengthen that 
indictment. Mr. Furbay shows how this lack is 
readily repaired when the student is confronted 
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with the teaching exigency. The import of his 
conclusion is tantamount to saying that students 
will not improve their English until they are 
faced with necessity. Is not Mr. Furbay un- 
consciously indicting the non-functional red-ink 
technique in the teaching of English? 

His happy experience with the quick results 
under social pressure and the education pro- 
fessor’s observation merge to key a clue to the 
Good English is motivated by 
need and is incidental *. the whole matter of 
The urge to be effective 


whole problem. 


socialized expression. 
in a social situation will provide impetus 

the individual to discipline whatever powers 
that may require. If careless 
grammar or enunciation is a barrier to pro- 
ficient debating, the aspiring debater will re- 
move that barrier through concentrated applica- 
tion. Mr. Furbay’s student-teachers 
compensate for wasted opportunity when 
are made conscious of the imperative of 
Recognition of immediate use is a 
Participles which have 


effectiveness 


readily 


+} 


English. 
spur to better usage. 
persisted in dangling, despite the unremitting 
badgering of grammar-centrie celibates, submit 
to treatment when the social occasion demands. 
Faith in rule-book pedantry, without the works 
of social confrontation, is dead. 

Is not our problem one of providing the social 
situation for that student who would facilitate 
his expression in the English language? And 
do we need to wait until he assumes control of 
a class in practise-teaching? In order to make 
the teaching of English functional, we need to 
change the whole approach. The emphasis 
should be placed on social adaptation, coordina- 
tion and control; all of which is included under 
what is now known as speech. In this field the 
student is given opportunity to interest, stimu- 
late and control his fellows in a face-to-face 
group situation. Use of language is a part oi 
the whole picture. 

The student desirous of “getting across” in 
the classroom will discipline himself in that 
which most aids him in this desire. To get and 
hold the attention of an audience and to elicit 
favorable response is the highest achievement in 
social control. The speech teacher in his class- 
room makes such achievement his central objec- 
tive. For that reason it is my contention that 
much of the time-serving in English classes 
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should give way to speech activities. Continue 
to eall it English, if you will, just so long as 
the speech situation is maintained and the En- 
clish usage 1s made a contributing factor in the 
whole matter of social acceptance. Increasingly 
the integrated and interdependent society into 
vhich we are emerging will require members 
vho have the capacity to cooperate with and to 
nfluenece the behavior of others. The teacher 

ust not only possess that quality but also must 
be able to stimulate it in the unfolding lives of 
those who are to earry on. 

Professor Roswell H. Johnson, writing on “A 
fechnique for College Teachers,”! maintains 
that “all aspirants for college teaching would do 

ell to take a course in public speaking and to 
participate in debating.” Could that hold for 

ny kind of teaching? It is not the lack of cor- 
eetness that handicaps the prospective teacher; 
it rather the lack of freedom, differentiation, 
rectness, animation, flexibility and personality 
effectiveness. 

Not more English for teachers but better 
spe ch! 

N. J. WEISS 


ALBION COLLEGE 


THE CHILD’S NEED IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Every child’s greatest need in education is 
‘ecognition of his individuality; but in order to 
provide this recognition, hard-and-fast stand- 
ards of promotion and classification must be 
abandoned; fixed eurrieula must be made elas- 
tic; stereotyped programs of the past must be 
made over to accord with each child’s individual 
need; grade norms for speed and accuracy of 
performance must be ignored as educational 
aims; and all administrative devices which pre- 
suppose mass teaching must be forgotten. Uni- 
formities that now hamper teaching rest upon 
the long-established methods of mass teaching. 
In spite of progressive educational theory, many 
teachers still instruet groups instead of individ- 
uals and expect each separate child to learn 
successfully and to pass the hurdle of a fixed 
grade standard. Before teachers can adapt 
their teaching to the needs of each child, they 
and their supervisors must cease to expect 
standard performance from a non-standard 
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pupil. The paraphernalia of mass instruction 
must be superseded in every detail by a system 
which recognizes individuality. 


Nor GRADE STANDARDS BUT INDIVIDUAL 

The pursuit of grade standards is a very 
fallacious procedure. Schools in their anxiety 
to attain a statistical median or grade norm 
often forget the needs of the bright child who 
attains the norm with little effort and spends 
the rest of his time in idleness. They concen- 
trate a high-powered remedial attack on chil- 
dren whose native capacity prevents them from 
reaching the grade norms; and the total result 
is disappointment, discouragement, excessive 
retardation, bad social attitude on the part of 
the pupil and unnecessary strain upon the 
teacher. The school might as well attempt to 
make a child seventy inches in stature when 
nature has designed him to be only sixty. 

The concentration of attention upon the 
lower half of a class to bring each individual 
up to an established norm is fallacious even 
from a statistical standpoint. If all schools 
should sueceed in the attempt, the norm would 
be reestablished necessarily upon a higher basis, 
leaving the school to chase the pot of gold at 
the end of a receding rainbow. It should be 
the purpose of the school to help each child 
reach his own maximum achievement without 
necessary reference or comparison to grade 
norms. When an individual standard super- 
sedes the grade norm as a goal for the effort of 
both teacher and pupil, the undue stress will be 
removed from the dull child and the brighter 
children will extend their knowledge and enrich 
their training in response to a new challenge. 

Standardized tests are valuable in helping to 
ascertain the individual needs of each child; 
they are valuable also in measuring levels of 
achievement. They should never be used, how- 
ever, as impossible hurdles for the backward 
child or as educational goals that are too easy 
for the bright. 


FAuuLaAcy oF MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


The doctrine of minimum essentials in edu- 
cation is based upon a recognition of the facet 
that all persons must accept a common number 
system, a common language and a common citi- 
zenship; but it disregards the further fact that 
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these common elements in society are social 
characteristics they develop independently 
of the school, that they will develop even in 
The doctrine merely mis- 


spite of the school. 


applies a fundamental idea by seeking to re- 


quire all children to master facts arbitrarily 


elected at certain stages of their development. 
The minimum essentials of knowledge and skill 
should be acquired by each child, but not in a 
specified grade. The acquisition should come 
when individual need, capacity and opportunity 


are coincident. 


HLOMOGENFOUS CLASSIFICATION 


KRROR O} 

A uniformity in classification known as homo- 
geneous grouping is an effort to recognize indi- 
vidual differences by mass methods. But even 
if mass instruction were needful, the usual bases 
To 


way 


of homogeneous grouping are unsound. 


treat children educationally in the same 


because their intelligence quotients are equal is 


ludicrous. 


the 


Physicians might as well prescribe 
like 


Two pupils having an identical intelli- 


same treatment to all patients of 


stature. 
gence quotient may be very dissimilar in their 
the 


Health, life interests, special apti- 


educational needs, even when enrolled in 


same grade. 
tudes, emotional characteristies and many other 
personal qualities enter into a proper determi- 
nation of need. 

Some educators, discerning the inadequacy of 
the intelligence quotient as a basis for grouping, 
have modified their formula by adding achieve- 
and 
the 


analogy drawn from medical practise, physi- 


standards, mental ages, social 


ages 


other data. Again referring to 


various 
cians might as well elassify patients for treat- 
ment on the combined basis of stature, weight, 
Neither in the 


practise of medicine nor in the field of teaching 


temperature and blood pressure. 
does such a conglomerate grouping of indi- 
viduals for professional attention serve any 
The individuals so grouped 
Simi- 


valuable purpose. 
are not necessarily alike in anything. 
larity of pedagogical need would be the most 
logical basis for homogenous grouping; but 
even then such grouping has doubtful value be- 
cause it tempts the teacher to forget the indi- 
vidual and to think only of the mass. 

Children who are to become dependents or 


institutional cases because of mental deficiency 
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should be kept out of the regular classes. Their 
education will differ from that which is due 
normal children in preparation to occupy in- 


dependent stations in life. Special classes for 


children who are merely dull or backward, how- 
ever, to be known in the community by humiliat- 
ing names, should go into the diseard. Thes 
classes have served a good purpose in the past 
by obtaining recognition of the need for indi 
vidualization of teaching; but they have not 
served to educate the children enrolled in them 
to any higher degree than was possible in a 
regular class. On the contrary, measurable r 
sults indicate that children who remain in reg 
lar classes accomplish more than those of equal 
ability who are placed in the special classes. 
Long ago by foree of enlightened opinion the 
dunce cap disappeared from the school; but th: 
dunce category, in the form of a special class 
or a “Z” 
Every child, dull or bright, should be given 


group, is still with us. 


the right to pursue school work with reasonab\ 
Teach 
ers can do this only when their superior officers 
throw the in the wast 
basket, cast aside the idols of uniformity 

grant both teachers and children a better recog 


joy and with the possibility of success. 


modern dunce cap 


nition of individuality. 
Geo. R. JOHNSON 
BoARD OF EDUCATION 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“WE AIN’T GWINE NOWHERE” 
On a country road, near Atlanta, a friend of 
mine met three colored men. “Where are you 
all going?” he asked. 


“We ain’t gwine nowhere,” 


was the answer. 


“We’s been where we’s gwine.” 


If the teachers of the United States were 
asked to-day, “Where are you all going?” and 


they answered, “We ain’t gwine nowhere,” th 
answer would be grammatically wrong and ther 
fore shocking. But if such an answer is factu- 
ally right, that ought to be still more shocking 

During the past five years, have the schools 
of the country, considered as a whole, been 
going anywhere? Have they progressed 1 
teachers’ salaries, in security of tenure 0! 
office, in freedom of speech, in blocking political 


1 Notes from the address at the annual meeting 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 4 
Kansas City, Thursday, November 8, 1934. 
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interference or in gaining effective recognition 
of the erucial importance of publie education? 
Have there been gains, meanwhile, in the qual- 


ity and morale of the profession? During that 


period, in my visits to each of the forty-eight 


states, I have observed notable achievements in 


schools, here and there. I have found many 
individual teachers who have triumphed over all 
But 


for the country taken as a whole, my impres- 


the depressing influences of these years. 


sion is that the schools have been going no- 
whe re, 
Colleetively, the members of the profession 
ave failed to command the respect which is due 
They have not used their potential 
Was it for this reason that the Fed- 


ral Government this year, despite all entreaties, 


their eause. 
nfluence. 

rnored the largest organization of teachers, 
n though this body was meeting in annual 
shadow of the White 
did not send a 
This same President, how- 


onvention within the 
? The 


word of greeting. 


President even 
ever, did speak at the annual convention of the 
American Legion, and so did his predecessor. 
He did speak at the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, and so did his 
predecessor. Why were the teachers ignored? 

The American Legion, asking huge appro- 
priations for themselves, demanded attention 
and received it. The American teachers, asking 
comparatively small appropriations for the na- 
tion’s children, meekly asked a little considera- 
tion and received none. Why this diserimi- 
nation? 

And why did the bankers command attention? 
Was it because they had so successfully man- 
As a matter of fact, if the 
banks had been conducted for the common good 


aged our banks? 


as efliciently as the schools, there would have 
If the banks had 
been as sound in their financial operations as 


been no major depression. 


the teachers’ associations, there would have been 
No, it is not that 


zionnaires or bankers themselves deserve more 


no need of closing the banks. 


respect or that their cause is of greater moment. 

It is partly—not wholly, of course, but partly 
because they are so organized as to command 

a hearing. The teachers are not. 

So feeble 


is the voice of the disorganized profession that 


Chicago has dramatized the story 


the Chieago teachers were unable to get pay for 
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seven months. The people of Chicago could 
not find eighteen million dollars with which to 
pay the teachers, at the very time when the 
people of Chicago found eighteen million dol- 
lars with which to start a world’s fair. 

Did you ever hear of bricklayers working 
nothing—or mill hands or 


seven months for 


bankers or members of Con 
that 
group except teachers? 


What the 


lectively in this emergency is a short, short 


railroad men or 


eress—or, for matter, other large 


any 


teachers of the nation did col 


story. They did nothing. Even the National 
Edueation Association did not use the most ob- 
vious means of protest: it did not decline to 
hold its annual convention in the city which had 
spent its eighteen millions on a world’s fair 
instead of on seven months’ back pay for 
teachers. 
Meantime the 
the 


which characterizes the profession. 


Chieago teachers themselves 
coneerted action 
Instead of 
uniting under one leader they split up in con- 
The High School 
Teachers Federation had ideas about 
So did the Men Teachers Union 
These ideas 


showed incapacity for 


flicting groups. Women’s 

its own 
what to do. 
and the Chieago Principals’ Club. 
did not exactly suit the Chicago Teachers Fed- 
eration or the Chicago High School Teachers 
Association; nor did anybody’s ideas suit the 
Subseribers, a Fascist organization which was 
open only to men teachers. Dissatisfied with 
all other groups, some of the teachers formed 
There 


was, in addition, the Chicago Division of the 


the Volunteer Emergency Committee. 
Illinois State Teachers Association. Here were 
at least eight organizations of Chicago teach- 
ers, incapable of effective mass action and in 
some eases actually working at cross purposes. 

What was true of Chicago is true of the coun- 
try as a whole: “We ain’t gwine nowhere.” The 
teaching profession is a house divided against 
itself. 
of no national body whatever. 


Large numbers of teachers are members 
The 
organization comprises less than one fifth of all 
Most of the col- 


lege and university teachers have nothing to do 


largest 
those engaged in education. 


with any of the large teachers’ associations. 
Most of the private school teachers keep aloof 
from publie school teachers. Most of the men 


teachers do not attend the meetings of the Na- 
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tional Edueation Association. There are more 


than 100 teachers’ associations and more than 


250 national deliberative committees which have 


no means of concerted action for a common 
cause. 

Yet we live in an era of protest against ex- 
treme individualism. Group solidarity and 


group action are marching on. Unless teachers 
collectively the the 


profession, they are out of step with the times. 


work for advancement of 


There should be an all-inclusive legion of the 
nation’s teachers. It should be dominated not 
by superintendents but by the rank and file. At 
a permanent executive of 


its head should be 


highest caliber. The baseball industry took a 


federal judge for its full-time, permanent ex- 


ecutive and paid him a substantial salary. The 
motion picture industry took a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. Bringing up the next 


generation is an industry almost as important— 
as baseball or the movies. 
the 
forces of the nation is a job worth all that any 


speaking moderately 
Potentially the leadership of educational 
man has of brains and energy and devotion. 


For the first three years of the depression the 


Federal Government gave emergency relief to 
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every large cause except education, to every 
large group except teachers. Even 
skilled ditch-diggers had their champions. The 
original NRA blanket code prescribed a mini 
mum annual wage of $750 for common labor, 
while 85,000 teachers were receiving less than 
$450. 

One reason for this neglect was the neglect 
of the teachers collectively to express their con 
vietions and to authorize somebody to speak for 


the un- 


them. 

Even so, the seuttling of the schools might 
have been worse. How rauch more thorough it 
would have been if the National Edueation As- 
sociation had not succeeded, against great ob- 
stacles, in making its membership twenty-two 
times as large as it was at the close of the war! 
How much worse off certain states would have 
been this year if the threat of further seuttling 
had not precipitated the most effective group 
What 


we have done here and there, in this emergency, 


action of the teachers in all their history. 


shows what we should do everywhere, as a long 
range policy. Then we would be going som 
where. 


WituiAM TRUFANT FOSTER 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW SCHOOLS OF MEXICO 
DesPITE eighteen years of political sobriety 
in Mexico we are so conditioned to the idea of 
revolution in relation to our Latin-American 
neighbors that no particular attention is drawn 
to one’s conversation by remarking “I was in 
on a revolution in Mexico this summer.” 

But the current revolution puts education on 
the front page and into conversation, a subject 
for tremendous enthusiasm or deep resistance. 
Education has become news, spread to the fea- 
ture section, over to the editorial column, and 
one holds suspect even the advertisements. 

Education is the concern of the political as 
well as the educational leaders, and the public 
In the 
went 


schools of Mexico have become socialist. 
state of the 
effect with the opening of the fall term; ad- 
ministrators and teachers have been working 


Sonora new program into 


under a pressure not usually associated with 
manana and three hours for lunch. But tradi- 


remains unhurried, and edu- 


tional 


courtesy 


eators have been generous in sharing their 
plans with visiting teachers. 

To the repeated query, “Precisely what is 
socialized education and the socialist school?,” 
the reply of the state director of public educa- 
tion, Fernando Dvérak, summarizes the chal- 
ienging conceptions of all to whom the question 
was put. It is, he said, that the obreros (work- 
ers) of education stretch out their hands to the 
obreros of muscle. The teachers become the s0- 
cial factors in the state, instructing the workers 
in their rights and how to organize to obtain 
them. Socialized education must lift -the work- 
ers so that they ean live better, can fight for 
and maintain their rights. Socialist schools aim 
definitely at improving economic conditions so 
that all are well fed and none go naked, so that 
all have the benefits of hygiene and _ bodily 
health, and enjoy the pleasures and diversions 
of a richer living. 

Whether because I was a teacher or a Cali- 
fornian I do not know, but no one ever pre- 
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it 


med that I could 
neept of socialism. A discussion therefore of 


entertain any developed 


itical theory and the philosophy of socialism 
as the essential introduction to that of current 
dagogical practise. One so instructed would 
ver waver from the position that Mexican so- 
lism is Mexiean to fit Mexico and beds not 
ith any other variety, Marxian or Russian. 
Nor 


The specifically Mexican prod- 


is not to be confused with communism. 
with eapitalism. 
embraces the productivity of capital, yes; 
The industrial 
nity is the triune worker dividing returns 


slavery of capitalism, no. 


th capital and the manager or “owner.” 

The duty of the new schools is to provide 
practical education for solving actual problems 

the day—its point of departure being the 
elfare of the masses, and its enthusiasm the 

wer of all individual efforts united to better 
Un- 


nomie distribution of work, class differences, 


umediately present economic conditions. 


iniquities of capitalism, become the textual 
The socialist school in- 
that in the 
capitalism of to-day there are only two classes, 


aterial of education. 
ructs the proletariat decadent 
the exploiter and the exploited. The Educacidn 
Socialista is to lift the culture of the workers 
ficiently for them to fulfil their mission in 
ntributing to the evolutionary march of hu- 
manity—that they may build a new society in 
which each man is a worker, well paid and well 
nourished and well dressed; where not one ehild 
goes to school with his stomach empty, or once 
there is mystified by the mental soporifies which 
have made of school life a touching picture en- 
osed in a box, while life throbbed outside in 
ts own cruel realities of economie inequality. 
The leaders assert that the socialist school will 
cement the foundation of socialist society. 
Why does such a program result in student 
strikes that ean at one time close three of Mex- 
ico’s great universities (including the oldest one 
in America) and can eause the National Seere- 
tary of Publie Education, Eduardo Vasconcelos, 
to warn students that the government will close 
preparatory schools in the capital and devote 
its resources entirely to’ rural education if they 
insist in their protest against the education im- 
posed by the government? Because pedagogi- 
cally all seven cardinal principles of socialist 
education are aimed at combating alcoholismo 
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and fanatismo, in which the leaders see the poi- 

sons that over the centuries have repressed the 

Mexican worker—one by cooking his intestines 

with meseal and the other by stupefying his 

mentality with the hopes and fears of ecclesi- 

To be instructed in the evils 
But 


instrueted that fanatismo is similarly destrue- 


astical teaching. 
of alcoholismo is familiar enough. to be 
tive is not so familiar to the Mexican parent. 
And just here, in the use of the schools to com- 
bat the influence of clerical concepts, does the 
new edueation find its practical expression and 
meet the resistance of many parent and student 
groups. 

Only an understanding of the influence of the 
historie church in Mexico, of its political aetivi- 
ties since the conquest and of its educational 
system, can help one appreciate how vigorously 
that is 
concept makes its major attack one against 


an educational movement socialist in 


clerical ideology. As preparation, the priests 


were expelled, services prohibited and _ the 
churches given to the workers as cultural cen- 
ters on the request of their organizations. This 


summer the leaders of the new education in 
Sonora, following the plan instituted by the na- 
tional government, provided “cultural Sundays” 
in the theaters (gatherings well and noisily at- 
tended) with the purpose of educating parents 
in the problems of the present as against any 
clerical instruction. Anti-fanatismo is the char- 
acteristic philosophy of the educacion socialista. 

The methods by which the schools are to 
realize this new order? Since the course of 
study is in the making, few detailed plans 
were available, but in form these presented a 
not unfamiliar aspect of aims and bases of the 
new education, the manner in which these were 
to be approached and realized, the texts for 
basic instruction, the material to be covered by 
units and the margins of change by teachers 
relative to peculiarly local problems. 

The difference in organization exists in the 
courses which one by one unroll as being ob 
ligatory if the student is to complete the sec- 
ondary school. English, French, Spanish, his- 
tory (Mexican and world), geography (Mexi- 
can and universal), mathematics (algebra, ge- 
ometry, trigonometry), physical education (hy- 
giene, sports, dancing), physics, logic, astron- 
omy—one can stumble no further down the list 
of required courses without confusion at the 
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prospect of “high school students one has 
known” contributing to the socialist state by 
virtue of studying logie and astronomy. 


How deeply intentioned is the structure be- 
hind the edueational revolution in Mexico ap- 
peared in the energetic explanation of Sr. 


ich he integrated logie and as- 





tronomy as rich irces of the new edueation. 
The aims and objectives of these courses foeus 
on the destruction of current religious concepts 
traceable to the biblical account of creation, and 
with these concepts, an order of thinking which 
the present eaders condemn as being at the 
root of all resistance to change. 


Our own preoccupation with providing for 


individual differences makés no schism in the 


revolutionary program. The secondary school 
course is planned for the student in his group 


for each year with the intent of raising the 
level of the entire group. There is no differ- 
ition to meet special interests until the sec- 
ondary school is completed, but the individual 
is not quite so brutally disregarded as one at 
first supposes. The primary school is a school 
of learning by observing and doing (John 
Dewey is loved and very practically inter- 
preted), and regimentation is not extreme. 
Compulsory education does not extend beyond 
the completion of the primary school course. 
Following ihe three-year course of the secon- 
dary school, the student proceeds to normal 
schools, professional schools or the university. 
The greatest revolutionary changes concern the 
normal schools, whose purpose is the training 
of teachers, and here, obviously, the entire pro- 
gram is one of specialization. 

[t is still possible for a person to enter upon 
a teaching career in Sonora after twelve years 
of public school preparation—three years of 
normal school topping the three of secondary 
and the six of primary training. Certification 
to teach is provided by the state office on evi- 
dence of one’s ability in the material one under- 
takes to teach. Many engineers and lawyers 
are on the teaching staffs. Language teachers 
must receive their linguistic training in the 
country whose language they teach and their 
pedagogical training in Mexico. French and 
English are both required for two years in the 
secondary school. (In the ease of English, even 


in the usual classes ranging from thirty-six to 








} 


forty-six students, the two-year period is prob- 


pupils are familiar with English as spoken 
Los Angeles, Watts and Eagle Rock, Texas. 


In respect to academic freedom, although on 


infers that material which might lead a ( 
fornia teacher afoul of the criminal syndalis; 


act is quite in order in Sonora, one also infer 


that teachers who simulate a support of 


educational program, while in reality they 


differ in aim and ideal, have little place in t! 


school system. Cases of resignation or dis- 


charge, however, resulting from this conflict a: 
first-page news. 
The rural school is the special province 


the Federal Government, to the end that rura 


education in Mexico receives an emphasis < 
mon to few educational programs. The pi 
sexenal calls for establishing 30,000 rur: 
schools in the country at a minimum of 1,0 
a year. Fifteen per cent. of the national 


come goes directly to rural education. Feder 


support for rural schools and state support 
village and city schools separates the unity 


instruction not at all. The purpose of educa 
tion, state or federal, has been succinct 
phrased by General Calles: “Debemos entrar 
tomar posesidn de la coneiencia de los niik 


de la conciencia de los jévenes’—“We 


enter in and take possession of the conscious- 
ness of the children, of the consciousness of 


youth.” 

Not, reply the erities of the revoluti 
plan, when the leaders have taken the educa 
tional bases of other countries and are expe! 


menting in applying them to Mexico without 


any sensible consideration of the character « 
Mexican civilization. This opinion considers tht 
National Revolutionary Party and the educat 


who support it to be tyrants who will neve! 


sueceed in changing the soul of a people vic- 


lently. 
Perhaps not. But the educational activity 
our neighbor is worthy of our attention. | 


among all those connected with the schools there 


is a tremendous enthusiasm. Possibly enthu 


siasm resounds in the mind too explosively, } 
too tied with what we like to term the Lat 


f 


temperament or too much characteristic 0! 
untried hopes of youth. 
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3ut the temperament 
may be discounted, and even the youth. Many 
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ing people are indeed involved in this move- 
to use the schools to better the economic 
nditions of a state. The man who is respon- 
ble for unifying the program, however, the 
state director of puwhlie education, has been an 
iweator for forty-four years. His enthusiasm 
as energetic and vital as that of youth. One 
-ounters this enthusiasm among administra- 
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tors and teachers; in public schools; in private 
schools; in plan and in practise. And this en- 
thusiasm one catches everywhere is enthusiasm 
for edueation. It is enthusiasm for edueation 
that is elose to the life of the people and their 
present problems. 
ANITA RISDON 
ELK GROVE, CALIF. 


QUOTATIONS 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
FOUNDATION 


Tue reader of a report of this character may 
ry possibly wonder whether the writer has not 
cen unfair advantage of the opportunity 
ch the occasion offers to air his personal 
ews about foundation matters in general, in- 
stead of confining his efforts to a brief record 
the year’s operations in his own organization. 
the practice can be justified, it will not be on 


» basis of the profundity of the opinions ex- 


essed, but for other reasons. Whether one 
nsiders the foundations merely as repositories 

{ nearly a billion dollars of our national wealth, 
or thinks of them in terms of what they have 
‘tually accomplished or of their potentialities 
ir the future, one can not fail to be impressed 
»y the lack of publie interest and understanding 
this particular type of social instrument. 
\ny serious and reasonably well-informed ex- 
pression of opinion may, therefore, find justifi- 
cation should it serve to provoke discussion, to 
fer suggestions to those contemplating the 
creation of new trusts, or warning to those in 
control of existing trusts that their responsibili- 
ties are not of a private but of a public nature. 
The freedom of foundations to carry out the 
purpose of their founders and, from another 
point of view, the evidence of public confidence 
n their social usefulness, lie in the exemption 
trom taxation which they have shared with re- 
ligious, edueaticual and charitable institutions. 
While the great majority of foundations recog- 
nize their responsibility to the public and make 





le record of their grants and their invest- 
ments, this is not uniformly the case. Further- 
more, in these days of eager search for possible 
sourees of publie revenue, signs are not lacking 


+ 


hat the complete exemption from taxation 


which has hitherto been enjoyed by all the in- 


stitutions mentioned may no longer be taken 
for granted. Under all these circumstances, a 
foundation executive may be forgiven if the ex 
pression of his interests and concerns are not 
confined to the affairs of his own particular 
bailiwick. 

In his report as acting president of the cor- 
poration in 1923, Dr. Henry 8. Pritchett stated 
that one of the basie conditions for the creation 
of foundations in any country is the social tra- 
dition which favors private as against govern- 
ment initiative in philanthropy. Those respon 
sible for the administration of existing trusts in 
the United States to-day are faced with a situa- 
tion very different from that which existed when 
Dr. Pritchett made this statement. The recent 
entry of our Federal Government into many 
fields in which the foundations have been, and 
are to-day, devoting a large share of their re 
sources is a phenomenon of great significance. 
That the immediate cause of this change in fed- 
eral policy ean clearly be traced to the economic 
crisis through which we have been passing is 
obvious, but there can be little doubt that not a 
few of the changes will prove to be permanent. 
There has always been some common ground, as 
for example in geological and agricultural re- 
search, but generally speaking, experiment and 
trail-breaking in the natural and social sciences 
alike, have in the United States been left to in- 
dividual universities or similar institutions, 
often with financial aid from foundations, or to 
the initiative of the foundation itself. The most 
striking feature in the recent change is that it is 
precisely into these fields that government has 
entered. 

Not only is there a shift in the sources of sup- 
port for social and educational experimentation, 


but the underlying purposes of such experimen- 
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tation are themselves shifting in these days of 
rapidly changing values. For a foundation to 
take sides as to which changes are socially de- 
sirable and which modifications in our planning 
are wise would lead it into the dangerous terrain 
of indoctrination, if not of active propaganda; 
toward the 


but the opportunity to contribute 


cost of providing factual information upon 
which the personnel which conducts our many- 
sided educational and social programs, and the 
lay publie, which ultimately pays the bills, may 
base their conclusions, has thus far constituted 
one of the great privileges of the foundation. 
In view of the rdéle now played by government 
and of the present confusion in men’s thinking 
as to what the next step should be and why, the 
foundations may well ask themselves what the 
future has in store for them. In the past foun- 
dation aid has been far from a negligible factor 
in social progress. It is true that no foundation 
has been or will ever be ideally organized or 
ideally directed, and there will always be definite 
limits as to the uses to which a trust fund may 
wisely be put. But the foundation has corre- 
sponding advantages. It ean engage in long- 
range activities; it can move quickly to meet 
emergencies; it can turn from creative tasks to 
relieve distress, as practically all foundations 
have done in the past three years; and it can 
turn back, though this has proven to be a much 
more difficult job. Must the foundations now 
look forward to an inevitable reduction in the 
social usefulness of their activities, or can gov- 
ernment with its practically unlimited resources 
and the foundations with their strictly limited 
funds work profitably together? Or, may the 
foundations, by turning their activities into fields 
in which government is not as yet a friendly 
competitor thus maintain their usefulness to 
society ? 

Whatever happens, the foundations ean find 
useful things to do with their funds. They 
could, if they so decided, return to their earlier 
practise of contributing to the general purposes 
of worthy individual institutions; they could 
expand their existing contributions to the ad- 
vancement of “pure” scholarship, to fundamen- 
conducted without reference to 


The question which these 


tal research 
practical application. 
recent activities have raised has to do with the 
range of fruitful foundation activity, and it is 
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one which can not be answered in a day 0; 
year. 

That the best opportunity for a foundat 
lies in creative and constructive activities, rather 
than in palliative or remedial, is becoming gen- 


erally realized. It is also becoming realized 
that the best results can be obtained by a rea 
sonable limitation of its field of activity. What 
is not so generally understood is that in creatiy; 


and constructive work, money can of necessity 


play only a secondary part; the fundamenta 


contribution must be made by some individual, 


more rarely by a group. But money, tho 
secondary, has its place, and there is neve 
enough of it to go around, less than ever in thes 
days. It should be axiomatic that foundation 
money must be reserved to fill the gaps—the oc- 
easions in which the funds needed ean be pro 
vided from no other source. To discern wit 
complete accuracy just which these occasions 
are would, however, require a seventh sens 
which has not been vouchsafed to erring mor- 
tals. That mistakes of judgment are oiten 
made either as to the importance of the work 
undertaken, or the necessity of a foundatio 
contribution, no one realizes better than those 1 
responsible charge of foundations. They hop: 
they may be credited with making every efi 
to avoid them, and they hope also that in the 
intelligent publie opinion to which all founda- 
tions are in the last analysis accountable, suci 
errors of judgment as will inevitably occur maj 
be forgiven in the light of the instances in whic 
the foundation has been the means of providing 
the funds necessary for some work of perma- 
nent usefulness to mankind.—President Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporatwn, 
in his annual report. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE 
Presivent Keppet of the Carnegie Corpora 


tion refuses any credit for courage in sayz 
what he has set down in his report about th 
immediate past and the future of the Americat 
college. As to the past up to the moment 0! 
the present, he says, it is a question (all th 
colleges and all the students being taken 1 
consideration) “whether the game has proved ! 
be worth the candle.” There are approximately 
a million college and university students 
whom “every year thousands . . . profi 
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richly from the opportunities which the 


eves now offer.” Still his conclusion stands, 
to the mass, taking into the reckoning not 


the price in money but in “the years of 


” 


(jenerally speaking, colleges have sought to 


prove conditions by “tinkering with the eur- 
ium” rather than by concentrating upon the 
himself. Particularly is the question 


touching the independent colleges of 


ted endowment in which are one-third of 
American undergraduates. This will come 
a shock to many who have found from 
that in 


been especially concentrated upon the stu- 


x perience such institutions attention 
ent himself rather than upon the program of 
ly. The exceptions to his generalization 
Mr. Keppel cites tend rather to prove 

he rule. The enrichment of undergraduate life 
Harvard and Yale, the specially mentioned 
exceptions, accentuates the concentration upon 
the student made possible not only by the divi- 
on into smaller units but by the generous sup- 
of Mr. E. S. The gifts that 

ve been made within the last few weeks to 
Amherst, Wesleyan and Trinity indicate that 


Harkness. 
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commensurate endowments may continue to 
come to the independent colleges as well as to 
the multiple colleges in a university environ- 
ment. 

The American college single or multiple, as 


Mr. Keppel suggests, must be built “on the 


personality of the existing faculty,” with an 
effective study as to the application of what 
we now know regarding “individual differences 
interests and motives, mental hygiene, the tech- 
nique of continuous record, the uses of compre- 
hensive and other examinations.” These essen- 
tials may still be developed and provided with- 
out large expenditure e «a in the independent 
college. The Carnegie organizations, which have 
done so much in the past for improving the 
teaching in the American college, are still giving 
effective assistance of a nature to help the stu- 
dent in his self-education—as a major part of 
all edueation must be. 

The inference that one wishes to be warranted 
in drawing from Mr. Keppel’s observations is 
not that too many young men and women go 
to college, but that the college has not made 
the game worth the candle for all of them. —The 
New York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA ANNALS 

Tue Phi Beta Kappa Society has issued the 
first number of its Annals, an interesting book 
designed to keep the 70,000 members of the so- 
ciety in touch with its ideals and activities, and 
to secure their participation in its work, either 
directly or through advice, so making the so- 
ciety’s contributions to the world of scholarship 
more vital. 

The book starts with an introduction by Pres- 
ident Clark S. Northup, followed by a brief his- 
torical sketch of the society. The three types of 
members elected and their proportion of the 
Whole; the orgenization of the First National 
Council and the ereation of the United Chap- 
ters; the admittance of women to membership; 
abandonment of secrecy in the affairs of the 
chapters; and the conversion of the society from 

social to a purely honor society are some of 
the outstanding developments of the first cen- 


tury of existence. Starting with the chapter as 


the unit of organization, the extension of the 
society through alumni associations is noted. 
The list of talks given to both chapter and 
association groups is an index of their wide 
interests. And a suggested lecture or study 
course as an amplification of this feature shows 
how the members, either through their alumni 
groups or individually, might stimulate and 
have a real effect upon a community’s thinking, 
were a series of lectures or discussions along 
such lines sponsored by the members of Phi 
Beta Kappa, and reported in the local press. 
Such subjects are suggested for discussion as: 
“Crime-Breeding and Mental Hygiene,” “The 
Fate of Rural America,” “Unemployment,” 


“Taxation,” “War,” “The Fate of Religion.” 


Various suggested approaches to the different 
subject are given in the form of questions. 
Under the subject of “Whither is Education 
Headed?,” for example, are the following 
questions : 


o 
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Do political and economic crises condemn our 


educational systems? 

How should education prepare for increased 
le ire? 

What is the relation of sp cialized to liberal 


Ilow can we, in school 


and college, learn to grasp 
and do, not merely to know facts? 

Should not lectures, recitations and examinations 
be abolished? 

A group of reading courses, prepared by the 
president of the society, Dr. Clark S. Northup, 
is given in detail. 

The work of the Phi Beta Kappa Foundation 
for scholarship is treated of and its developing 
needs pointed out. The undertakings of the 
United Chapters are stressed, particularly the 
work done by The American Scholar, the so- 
ciety’s quarterly, in providing an audience for 
scholarly appraisal of values in current thought 
along all lines, and the encouragement ineiden- 
tally given to the production of publications of 
this caliber in America. 

The diseussions at the recent eighteenth tri- 
ennial council are summarized and attention 
given to the new plan of granting charters to 
institutions. Hitherto institutions have been 
nominated by votes by chapters, but this tri- 
ennium the choice was made by a committee on 
qualifications after intensive study. Three char- 
ters were granted under this new plan: Delta of 
Connecticut, Connecticut College, New London; 
Alpha of Florida, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; Alpha of Utah, The Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. A description 
of each of these institutions of learning is 
given. 

Two new sections were authorized to existing 
chapters: The chapter at the University of 
Pennsylvania was empowered to establish a sec- 
tion in its new College of Liberal Arts for 
Women, and the University of North Carolina 
chapter received similar authorization for a sec- 
tion in The Woman’s College at Greensboro. 

A new vitality is stirring in Phi Beta Kappa, 
chiefly as a result of proposed basic revisions of 
principles and methods to which the senate has 
directed the attention of the chapters and the 
triennial council. These propose to inerease 
Phi Beta Kappa’s influence (a) by concentra- 
ting the attention of the collegiate chapters 
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upon undergraduate scholarship in the libera| 
arts and sciences; (b) by chartering graduate 
chapters for the nearly 70,000 Phi Beta Kappa 
members no longer on the campus; (¢) by en- 
couraging institutions to strengthen their work 
in the liberal arts and sciences; and (d) by 


) 


keeping the members and others aware of P}j 
Beta Kappa’s work and ideals through 7) 
American Scholar and the Annals. 

The word “liberal” in defining a liberal arts 
course was taken to mean that only students 75 
per cent. of whose work was “designed pri 
marily for a knowledge or understanding or ap- 
preciation of the natural and social world,” as 
contrasted with “training intended primarily t 
develop skill or professional techniques,” should 
be eligible for membership in course. The mem 
bership committee is besides to take into con- 
sideration “the results of sueh methods as hon- 
ors work, comprehensive examinations and apti- 
tude tests, as well as the opinions of deans and 
teachers who have recently had the candidates 
in ¢elass, concerning the character, capacity, 
scholarly achievement, breadth of interest, and 
general promise of each candidate.” 

The limiting of the election of alumni ar 
honorary members to an average of one a year 
of each class, by any chapter, was recommend 

The plan to give greater importance in 
society to alumni associations, the changing of 
their name to graduate chapters and granting 
them a limited réle in the council, was fav 
ably referred to a committee ad interim 
consideration and presentation of the next 
council. 

A suggestion for a council chapter, or men- 
bership at large, was defeated, largely owing t 
difficulties of administration. 

District organization, for the purpose 0! 
nominating institutions for membership, was 
discussed fully pro and con, and referred t 
the ad interim committee. 

In considering the relationship between thi 
general society and the council, the committe: 
on which two of the oldest chapters, Harvaré 
and Bowdoin, were represented affirmed its cor- 
viction (1) that some increase in the authority 
of The United Chapters over individual chap- 
ters is desirable in matters affecting the na- 
tional reputation of the society, especially 1 
the matter of elections to honorary membe! 
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p; (2) that, since chapters may deteriorate 
nd in time bring diseredit to the society, con- 
titutional provision should be made for the re- 
ocation as well as for the granting of charters; 

(3) that individual chapters should con- 
nue to be allowed, in the determination of 


their policies and the conduct of their affairs, 


the maximum of freedom compatible with the 
urposes and well-being of the Phi Beta Kappa 
ociety at large. 
The committee recommended that the ad in- 
erim eommittee give careful consideration to 
fundamental and complex issues concerning 
e relation between the general society and the 
onstituent chapters. 
Those who have been puzzled to know which 
rm of pronunciation is correct for the so- 
ty’s name “Phi Bate” or “Phi Beet,” failed 


vain relief. The senate’s reeommendation in 
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favor of the uniform anglicized pronunciation 
was not adopted. A majority of the delegates 
seemed to believe that usage would still over- 
rule logical consistency. 

Dr. Voorhees was appointed by the council as 
life historian of the society. He tells of his 
work in preparing the official history of the so- 
ciety, with its many compensations in the dis- 
covery of important old documents bearing on 
the history. 

An appreciation of Dr. Voorhees’ long and 
devoted service to the society was adopted; as 
was a resolution prepared by Dr. Voorhees re- 
garding the faithful and efficient service given 
the David 


Layton. 


society for twenty-one years by 
Names and addresses of chapter and associ- 
ation secretaries and presidents are given.. 


R. W. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING AS A TECH- 
NIQUE FOR IMPROVING PRE- 
DICTION COEFFICIENTS! 


‘His study is the result of trial-and-error 
ts to improve the prediction of college per- 
mance. It is the outgrowth of a very inten- 
ve study of prediction coefficients? in which 
best measure of average freshman-sopho- 
ore college suecess was the New York State 
egents Examination average of all “academic” 
subjects passed in high school. Herein is re- 
ported the correspondence between the criterion 
nd this best measure of success for the follow- 
ing more homogeneous subgroups: sex, age at 
gh school graduation, high school which 
rraduated the student, amount of secondary 
school content repeated? amount of foreign 
language spoken in the home, position among 


siblings in the family, and degree sought. 


1 This study was made possible through a grant 
rom the General Education Board. For a de- 
tailed report of results see Jour. of Appl. Psychol., 
19: 5, 1935. 

2M. E. Wagner, The University of Buffalo 
Studies, 9: 125-173 and 184-209, 1934. Also 
SCHOOL AND Socrety 40: 367-368, 1934. An r .65 

s obtained between the total ‘‘academic’’ New 

York State Regents average and a freshman-sopho- 
more college average for the total 750 college stu- 
dents investigated. 

M. E. Sarbaugh, The University of Buffalo 


¢ 


Secondly, group differences in school success 
were investigated for the two academic levels. 
Thirdly, differences in college performance as 
related to high-school attainments were studied 
to see, for example, whether a boy completing 
high school at sixteen years or less with a 
Regents average of 90 had as good a chance, ¢ 
better or a poorer one of making A grades in 
completing at eighteen. 


than one 


Fourthly, some attempt is made to understand 


college 


the reasons for the higher relationships obtained 
within certain groups and the relative lack of 
consistency of performance within others. 

The following groups show a correspondence 
between our two variables of r. 80 or over: all 
preprofessional 


bilingual, or “youngest,” or 


girls, girls from Buffalo schools No. 1 and 4, 





Studies, 9: 174-183, 1934. For this portion of our 
investigation, the number of subjects was consid- 
erably less—about one half the number used for 
the other comparisons, 

4In the earlier study, with the same group of 
subjects used herein, the best multiple correlation 
coefficient obtained between our variables was R 
.67 (between two-year college average and a com- 
bination of Regents average and Iowa High School 
Content Examination). The inclusion of other 
variables in this combination did not increase the 
size of this R. In a review of the literature, two 
authors were found who reported multiple R’s of 
.80 or over and two more between .70 and .80. 
The remaining studies showed #’s of less than .70. 








and girls who completed high school at nineteen 
years or over, together with “only” children of 
both sexes. In addition, the following classifi- 
cations show an r of .70 or over:° girls as a 
total group or from all Buffalo schools as a 
group, together with those completing high 
school at seventeen years of age; boys from No. 
6, from Buffalo suburban high schools and those 
graduating from high school at sixteen years 
of age or less; and the combined girls and boys 


whe repeated examinations to raise passing 


grades (in competition for scholarships). 
Groups showing especially low relationships 
are: total non-Buffalo schools, especially rural 
village and non-Buffalo city secondary institu- 
tions, those who repeat examinations because of 
previous failure, all those who complete high 
school at eighteen years of age, all “middle” 
children and predental boys. 

Given a definite Regents average, a girl will 
achieve slightly more in college than a boy; a 
Buffalo non- 
Buffalo high-school product; students from cer- 
those from 
mono- 


student, slightly more than a 


tain Buffalo schools, more than 


bilinguals slightly more than 


Those who repeat Regents examinations 


others; 
glots. 
in scholarship competition are more successful 
at every level of Regents performance than those 
who do not repeat; boys sixteen years or less 
and twenty years and over at high-school com- 
pletion and girls sixteen or less or eighteen years 
of age or over are more successful than those of 
the same Regents average and of another age 
at secondary school completion. Predental boys 
achieve less than those of the same high-school 
success who seek other degrees. “Only” chil- 
dren (those with no siblings) with superior 
Regents averages are more sucessful in eollege 
than non-only boys and girls of the same secon- 
dary school achievement. However, with in- 
ferior Regents grades, the “only” child is less 
suecessful in college than children with siblings 
of the same high-school performance. 

The following factors seem to make for ease 
of prediction within groups studied—(1) a high 


5It might be of ix:srest to note here that an r 
of .70 increases the accuracy of individual case 
prediction by about 30 per cent. over chance. An 
r .86 increases this accuracy 50 per cent. over 
chance. See Holzinger, K. J., ‘‘ Statistical Method 
for Students in Education,’’ pp. 166-167. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1928. 
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and (3) relative homogeneity within subgroups, 
Examples of the first are (a) girls as contrasted 
with boys, (b) Buffalo schools as contrasted 
with non-Buffalo schools, (¢) sixteen-year-o|; 
boy high-school graduates and seventeen-year- 
old girl graduates, and (d) degree sought. As 
examples of relative homogeneity within th 
subgroups investigated, we may consider six. 
teen-year-old boys who, as a group, must needs 
be bright and more motivated than average as 
contrasted with those boys completing hig) 
school at eighteen, many of whom may be brighi 
but lacking in motivation, or highly motivated 
and dull, or again atypical in neither ability nor 
motivation. Or again, the “only” child has a 
more constant sibling relation than a group of 
“middlers,”’ some of whom may be the mi 
of three, the second of ten or the ninth of ten. 
The bilingual or the preprofessional gir! is 
probably more motivated than the average. The 
sixteen-year-old boy graduate is probably mor 
motivated than those older, as too may well be 
those nineteen or twenty and over at secondary 
completion. Undoubtedly those competing for 
scholarship or for other reasons repeating a 
previously passed examination to raise grades 


ale 


are highly motivated. 

In concluding, the authors wish to make th 
point that this investigation is in no wise con- 
elusive. It may well be that similar results 
would not be forthcoming at another institution. 
Except for homogeneity grouping by graduat- 
ing school and sex, findings here reported are 
but suggestive. It is hoped that investigators at 
other institutions may report similarly planned 
researches. 

Mazie EARLE WAGNER 
Eunice STRABEL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. McKEEN CATTELL 
SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. For 
forty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, and is now gen rally regarded 
as the professional journal of American men of science. 

Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by leading 
authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of science 
to education and society. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences, with special 
reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjustment of 
our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number ordinarily contains 
articles and addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and correspondence, re- 
views and abstracts, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and a department of edu- 
cational notes and news. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


Fifth Edition 
A biographical directory. This book is essential for all workers in science and is an invalu- 
able work of reference for libraries and for all having relations with scientific men. It contains 
over 22,000 names. 
Price: Twelve Dollars net, postage paid. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American Men of 
Science. This directory contains over 11,000 names. 
Price: Ten Dollars net, postage paid. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL 
SCHOOL ECONOMIES 


BY HENRY H. LINN 


This book constitutes a definite guide for the practice of wise economies in 
all phases of school expenditures. Not only does it consider the saving of 
hundreds of dollars but it also emphasizes the saving of the single dollars 
and dimes which very frequently are lost in school management. Specific 
illustrations are given of desirable savings which have been accomplished 
in many school systems. This volume—not only now when school economy 
is so vital but over a long period of time—will serve as a handbook to school 
administrators because of its practical and sane suggestions. 


A Volume in the School Administration Series 
Edited by Greorce D. Strayer and N,. L. ENGELHARDT 
461 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 














Thoroughly Revised 1934-5 Edition 


Syllabus for Educational Psychology 


F. B. KNIGHT, 
College of Education, State University of Iowa 
T. R. McCoNNELL, 
Department of Education, Cornell College 


Stimulates Learning Through: 
Dynamic Organization... 
Modern, Broad Interpretations .. . 
Terse, Cogent Exposition .. . 
Correlated Readings in Ten Recent Texts. . 
Thought-provoking Discussion Topies . . 
New Varied Stuvdy-Tests ... 
Individualized Assignments . 
PRICE $1.00 RETAIL 
For sample copy write: 


WILLIAMS’ IOWA SUPPLY COMPANY 


Iowa City, Iowa 





























